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toxicated is not the Peter Jones of 


school. But such is not the case, for 


want everyone to get a fair shake on 
has been overlooked in the past three 


Cities: 
Baraboo 
Kenosha 
Luxemburg 
Marshall 
Middle Inlet 
Shiocton 
Waunakee 





notice on the front page that, 


the September and October issues. 
names of 100% schools between October 3rd and November 5th. We 


every bit of prominence given others. 


AQ Word About Our 100% Lists 


E FEEL somewhat like the usual newspaper which boxes in a 


“The Peter Jones reported in- 
47 Sixth Street, and prominent 


elder in the local Presbyterian church.” We seemingly ignored some 
of our very best friends by not including them in the list of 100%ers 
in the November issue of the JOURNAL, under the heading “100%ers 
Through November Sth,” for many thought that the list included all 
names of cities and counties reporting 100% since the opening of 


lists were published monthly in 
The November list contained 


the honor roll, so if your school 
issues we will promise to give it 


New 100%ers From Mov. 5th to Bec. 3 


Counties: 
Door 
Dane (Western) 
Others: 
Towns of Beecher 
Lake 
Stephenson 
North School, Crandon 
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our advertisers. { 
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Editorial » » » 





To The Teachers of Wisconsin 


That 


wr 


Pour loyalty to education, your devotion to duty, your faith 
in childhood, your willingness to work for an ideal, and pour 
fine spirit of cooperation map be rewarded by 


A Merrie 


Christmas 


and a 


Happy and Prosperous New Year 
is the wish of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 


wr 


ERHAPS no report of the W. T. A. in re- 

cent years has aroused so much comment as 
the report on propaganda in our schools. It has 
received state and national .publicity. In most 
cases the stand of Wiscon- 
sin teachers has met with 
approval. That was particularly true of the 
press and it is somewhat of a coincidence that 
within the past week the Press Association of 
Wisconsin has announced a plan to promote 
oratorical contests through the schools. We be- 
lieve that the report of the Committee on 
Propaganda has not been fully digested by 
Press Association officials. Surely the press will 
not promote for itself that which it has been 
foremost in condemning in others. Certainly 
the press must approve of the determination to 
eliminate free advertising and free selling 
through our schools as the report recommends. 

As for oratory, we believe, of course, in 
teaching public speaking in our schools. It 
should be and we believe is a part of the cur- 
riculum in every part of the state. That it is 
emphasized is evident from the report of the 
Wisconsin Forensic Association, through which 
hundreds of high school boys and girls par- 
ticipate in oratorical events, extemporaneous 
speaking and debating contests. 


On Propaganda 


wr 


The Wisconsin Humane Society, in recent 
session, deplored the action of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association under the impression that 
the report legislated against humane education 
in the schools. A perusal of the report will not 
justify any such interpretation. As is the case 
with oratory, humane education is and should 
be a part of every school curriculum. And it 
was not, and is not, the intention of the re- 
port to eliminate humane or safety education or 
conservation or health or citizenship any more 
than to eliminate physical education or lan- 
guage or penmanship from the course of study. 

It will be of interest to know that in some 
cities, machinery has already been set in mo- 
tion to continue the study of the problem and 
to make recommendations to boards of educa- 
tion. We recommend that superintendents, 
principals, directors and teachers study the re- 
port and put into operation the suggestions 
contained in it because we believe the teachers 
of Wisconsin are right in their stand on propa- 
ganda, and because we believe also that the 
problem of propaganda should be met “‘to the 
end that the school may keep faith with all its 
constituents while it is teaching pupils how to 
think rather than what to think.” 
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MOVEMENT is on foot to urge Congress 
to allow channels on the air for schools 
and colleges for radio service. It has been 
charged that unless a protective law is effected, 
the schools will be forced to 
Monopolizing do only what the commercial 
the Air organizations will permit 
them to do. In other words, it is feared that 
unless the government protects the schools by 
granting definite channels for educational work, 
they may be forced to take whatever hours 
might be assigned, to shape the subject matter 
and method to suit the owner of the radio, and 
to pay a price agreeable to controlling agencies. 
That the movement is a wise one is evident 
from the very active competition among com- 
mercial firms for wave length permits. From 
ptess reports it appears that the situation has 
reached the point where there is the stiffest 
sort of competition for control of the air. 
The conference on radio in education in Chi- 
cago in October adopted very drastic resolu- 
tions, calling on the government to assign to 
educational institutions exclusively a minimum 
of 15% of all radio broadcasting channels. 
The National Education Association recently 
adopted a resolution asking the government to 
safeguard channels for the use of education. 
In granting the request, the government would 
not be establishing a precedent. The ordinance 
of 1787 allotted a portion of the public do- 
main on the earth’s surface to education. The 
government may therefore, without establishing 
a precedent, allot a portion of the public do- 
main above the surface for educational radio 
purposes. Unless steps are taken to safeguard, 
it is Our opinion that there is danger that com- 
mercial interests will gobble up everything be- 
fore the general public is aware of what is go- 
ing on. With commercial interests firmly es- 
tablished, the task of readjustment will be the 
history of efforts to dissolve other great 
monopolies repeating itself. School men and 
women, and others interested in wholesome and 
untrammeled education, should make the prob- 
lem their problem and exert whatever influence 
they have with their congressmen and senators 
before it is too late. 
2 e 


‘Ryn month there appeared in the JOURNAL 
an article from the pen of a parent who crit- 
icized final examinations. It was published be- 
cause it appeared to be the honest opinion of a 

; father. Since publication of the 
Why hae article we ne received some 
Exams? rather cynical comments discred- 
iting the author of the article but offering no de- 
fense of the practice which was attacked by him. 
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We believe that discussion pro and con is a 
more effective way of solving a problem than an 
attempt to discredit the views of one who ex- 
presses an opinion on the problem. Surely 
school people are not afraid of criticism of 
worthy practices and just as surely ought they 
be able and willing to defend worthy practices. 
If we cannot defend them or are unwilling to 
defend them, it may well be construed as a 
sign of weakness. The final examination is a 
common practice in many places, while in many 
others the old traditional ‘examination week’”’ 
has been replaced by more efficient tests of 
achievement. 

We have repeatedly pointed out that in our 
opinion keeping the public informed is an es- 
sential part of the business of every school 
teacher, and that unless the public is informed 
we may be heading into trouble which could be 
avoided by frequent interpretation of our ac- 
tivities to those who are vitally interested; 
namely, parents and other citizens who are 
called upon to support the schools. 

Too, interpretation is a good test for us to 
apply to our practices. It may help us to see 
their weaknesses and to revise our ways. Our 
schools exist for the benefit of the boys and 
girls who attend them. Our practices can be 
justified only on that basis. 


N. B. Since this editorial was written we 
have received two or three articles bearing 
on the subject. They appear elsewhere in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


N THE masthead page of the November 
JOURNAL (never considered a very de- 
sirable place by advertisers) we listed 100% 
membership schools, counties, and cities under 
the caption “100%’ers 

We Are Sorry Through eo Dy a 
and Glad have been publishing the 
100%’ers as they have come in, both the Sep- 
tember and October JourNats having lists. 
The title in the November number should have 
read, “100%’ers from October 3 (the date of 
publication of the last list) Through Novem- 
ber 5.” We have been stormed with protests 
from people who felt their cities had been 
slighted by being omitted from the 100% list. 
In practically every case the name appeared in 
the September or October JOURNALS. But our 
readers took us at our word as expressed in the 
caption, and it has taken us hours to write each 
one a personal, explanatory letter. We are 
sorry for the error, but we are glad, because it 
has demonstrated very definitely to us that 


TEACHERS DO READ THE JOURNAL. 
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The Wisconsin Experiment 
In Radio Education » » » 


|. General Set-Up 

HE Wisconsin experiment to measure the 

effectiveness of the radio in teaching Cur- 

rent Events and music to students in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in 25 schools 
in Dane County, Wis- 
consin, was conducted 
by the Radio Research 
Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 
This committee consist- 
ed of Professors E. B. 
Gordon of the School 
of Music, John Guy 
Fowlkes of the School 
of Education, and H. L. 
Ewbank of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, and 
Miss Mary D. Webb, 


“Seeing is 


medium of instruction 


experiment was made 
possible by a grant from 
the Payne Fund. The 
experimental schools 
were chosen by the 
county superintendents 
as providing a cross-sec- 
tion of the group repre- 
sented. A group of 25 
control schools as nearly 
like the 25 experimental 
schools as possible was 
also chosen. Cuts by Courtesy of 

After the groups were ie Sn Re OO 








Lessons 


Over The Air 


believing’ 
Wisconsin teaching methods, for today an in 
creasing number of schools are using 
The Wis 0 
F pas periment is an indication of the practic 
research assistant. The radio. instruction, and 


eressiveness of our state educational progra 


demonstrates the pro 





By JOHN GUY FOWLKES 


University of Wisconsin School of Education 


groups were provided with the same study 
materials. We found that many of the schools 
were already supplied with “Current Events’ 
and, therefore, decided to use that magazine as 
the basis for our broadcasts. With one or two 

exceptions, when the 
=, schools were using other 
publications, all schools 
in both radio and con- 
trol groups were sup- 
plied with this maga- 
zine. Students in the 
control schools studied 
and recited on the ma- 
terials in the magazine, 
spending the same 
amount of time as was 
devoted to the radio 
lessons. The teachers 
were urged not to spend 
extra time or to do any 
extra coaching, but to 
conduct the lessons as 
though the experiment 
were not in progress. 
Teachers in the radio 
schools were instructed 
not to drill the students 
on the _ information 
given in the radio les- 
sons. We stressed the 
fact that we were not 
conducting an experi- 
ment to measure their 





no longer applies to 
! 

radio as a 
n radio ex 
ability of 
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selected by the county 

superintendents, the teachers in all the schools 
represented were invited to come to Madison 
for a conference at which the aims and meth- 
ods of the experiment were explained. At this 
conference it was decided to broadcast lessons 
in current events Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays from 1:00 to 1:15 P. M., and Music 
lessons Tuesdays and Thursdays from 1:00 to 
1:20 P. M. This meant in some instances that 
the children had to be in their seats earlier 
than would otherwise have been the case; but 
both teachers and students cheerfully gave up 
this time and took on the added duties necessi- 
tated by the experiment. Without their enthu- 
siastic and continued cooperation, the investi- 
gation could not have been carried on. 


Il. The Lessons in Current Events 
Students in both experimental and control 


A. 


individual efficiency as 
teachers, and that we were not putting on a 
contest between the two groups of schools. 

The broadcasts were intended to supplement 
the information contained in the Current Events 
magazine. Speakers assumed that the students 
had copies of the magazine before them, and 
referred frequently to statements contained 
therein in the course of their talks. 

Two examinations were given to members 
of the experimental and control groups; one at 
the end of four and one-half weeks and the 
other at the end of the experiment. Each ex- 
amination consisted of 100 statements to be 
marked “T” or “F” for “True” or ‘False’. 
Fifty of these statements were taken directly 
from the Current Events magazine; the other 
fifty from the radio broadcasts. Each examina- 
tion was presented to members of a graduate 
seminar in Education who gave suggestions 
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concerning the clearness and accuracy of the 
statements. 


Results of the First Examination 

The papers were marked and scores made by 
the experimental and control groups were com- 
pared. In figuring the reliability of the differ- 
ences found between the average scores of the 
two groups, the formula given in Garrett's 
“Statistics in Psychology and Education” on 
the basis of the Probable Error was used. 

The following results were obtained: 


i | ‘PE? + PE? 
V med ! med ? 


D 
PE 
D 

(1) a comparison of scores made on the fifty ques- 
tions taken from the Current Events maga- 
zine by the two groups gave a critical ratio 
of .331 in favor of the control group; i. e. 
the difference holds in only 5,800 cases out 
of 10,000. 

(2) a comparison of scores made on the fifty ques- 
tions taken from the supplementary ma- 
terial given in the radio broadcasts gave a 
critical ratio of 2.71 in favor of the radio 
group; i. e. the difference holds in 9,660 
cases out of 10,000. 

(3) a comparison of total scores made on the exam- 
ination gave a critical ratio of 2.47 in favor 
of the radio group; i. e. the difference holds 
in 9,500 cases out of 10,000. 


= Critical Ratio 


Results of the Second Examination 

(1) a comparison of scores made on the fifty ques- 
tions taken from Current Events gave a 
critical ratio of 2.11 in favor of the radio 
group; i. e. the difference holds in 9,300 
chances out of 10,000. 

(2) a comparison of scores made on the fifty ques- 
tions taken from the supplementary mate- 
rial given in the radio broadcasts gave a 
critical ratio of 3.22 in favor of the radio 
group; i. e. the difference holds in 9,850 
chances out of 10,000. 

(3) a comparison of the total scores gave a critical 
ratio of 2.14 in favor of the radio. 

Conclusions 

On the basis of these results one can con- 
clude that the radio lessons taught the mate- 
rials contained in the Current Events some- 
what better than they were taught by the teach- 
ers without the aid of the radio. The slight 
advantage which the control schools seemed to 
have in the first test may have been caused by 
the fact that the students were unaccustomed 
to listen critically to the radio when they first 
began these lessons. 

The broadcasts were quite successful in sup- 
plying materials to supplement the information 
found in the Current Events Magazine. The 
critical ratios of 2.71 in the first examination 
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and 3.22 in the second in favor of the radio 
group, while not large enough to indicate cer- 
tainty, show a considerable advantage for the 
radio lessons over any sources of supplemen- 
tary materials that the students in the control 
groups may have had. 

The Current Events broadcasts were given 
by various individuals and consequently lacked 
the unity that they would have had if one per- 
son had had charge of the course. Such an 
arrangement would have made possible brief 
reviews of the preceding lessons and would 
not have made it necessary for the students to 
adjust themselves to so many different speakers. 


Ill. The Lessons in Music 


io experiment was conducted on a basis 
slightly different from that of the Current 
Events broadcasts. Since there was no way of 
giving the music lessons in the control schools, 
a different method of measuring results had to 
be used. The Gildersleeve—Harrison Music In- 
formation Tests were given at the beginning 
and repeated at the end of the experiment to 
both groups, but schools in the control group 
did not have uniform music instruction during 
the course of the experiment. Some schools 
had little or no instruction; others had a music 
teacher who came in occasionally. 

The experiment answers the question: ‘Can 
music be taught by radio more effectively than 
it is now being taught in the control schools?” 

The music broadcasts were given by senior 
students in the class in Public School Music 
under the direction of Professor E. B. Gor- 
don. Each lesson was carefully prepared and 
was rehearsed in advance; the same perform- 
ers — repeatedly; and the series had all 
the advantages over the Current Events series 
that a well organized course has over a series 
of individual talks on related subjects. This 
remark is in no sense a disparagement of the 
work done by our Current Events lecturers; it 
refers only to the relative effectiveness of the 
two procedures. 

Each music lesson consisted of four parts: 

1. Information about music, musical instruments, 
composers, etc, 

2. Some music played without any comment so that 
it might be enjoyed for its own sake. 

3. Rhythm exercises in which the radio listeners par- 
ticipated. 

4. The teaching of singing. 

The last two items distinguish this experi- 
ment from other radio lessons in music with 
which we are familiar where the aim is to cul- 
tivate the appreciation of good music through 
listening. This course aimed to teach the stu- 
dents to do. The lessons were constructed with 
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the idea of securing the greatest possible 
amount of student participation. 


The Methods of Testing the Results 

(1) Each school participating in the ex- 
periment was asked to make a scrap 
book of musical information. These 
books contained pictures of musical 
instruments and composers, articles 
on musical topics clipped from papers 
and magazines, summaries of the 
broadcasts, etc. These scrap books 
were judged and the four which were 
thought to be best were described 
over the radio. The teachers regarded 
the scrap book as a highly successful 
teaching project. 

(2) The effectiveness of the teaching of the 
rhythm exercises and of the songs 
can not be measured easily by objec- 
tive examinations. Professor Gordon 
visited a number of the schools dur- 
ing the broadcasts and observed the 
students at work. He also played the 
songs taught and asked the students 
to sing them. The results were much 
better than he had anticipated and 
convinced him that singing can be 
taught over the radio. 

(3) The Objective Tests— As indicated 
above, the Gildersleeve—Harrison 
Music Information Tests were given 
to both experimental and control 
groups at the beginning and repeated 
at the end of the broadcasts. The 
scores were compared in two ways: 
(1) the scores made at the end of the 
course were compared with the scores 
made by the same students at the be- 
ginning; (2) the scores made at the 
end of the course were compared 
with the scores made by the control 
groups at the end of the course. 


(1) Comparison of scores made by the same 
students at the beginning and end of the 
course: 

6th grade. Critical ratio of 11.17 in favor of prog- 

ress as result of the course. 

7th grade. Critical ratio of 9.09 in favor of prog- 

ress as result of the course. 

8th grade. Critical ratio of 11.14 in favor of prog- 

ress as result of the course. 

(2) Comparison of scores made by the ex- 
perimental group at the end of the course with 
those made by the control group at the end of 
the course. 


6th grade. Critical ratio of 10.5 in favor of ex- 
perimental group. 





7th grade. Critical ratio of 7.3 in favor of ex- 

perimental group. 

8th grade. Critical ratio of 6.16 in favor of ex- 

perimental group. 

All of these critical ratios are well above 
four, which is accepted by statisticians as de- 
noting certainty, showing (1) that the radio 
lessons were highly successful in teaching music 
when the measure applied indicates progress 
made by the students during the course, and 


(2) that they were almost equally successful 
when compared with whatever other instruc- 
tion was given to members of the control group 
during the period of the broadcasts. 


General Comments 

(1) Reports made weekly by the teachers in 
the experimental schools indicated that in their 
opinion the broadcasts were successful in 
arousing the students’ interest and in teach- 
ing the subject matter of the course. 


(2) Members of the Radio Research Com- 
mittee are convinced that the radio can be 
used to teach subjects when no qualified teacher 
is available in the classroom, and that its great- 
est use will be to supplement the efforts of the 
classroom teacher. 


(3) Mr. Leonard A. Waehler, an experi- 
enced teacher and school administrator, visited 
a number of schools during the progress of the 
experiment. Hg says: 

“So far as fhe general attitude of pupils and 
teachers in the various schools was observed, 
these points stood out: 


a. ‘The radio programs expanded immensely 
the pupils’ interest in people, and things, and 
events. It brought about the fuller reading of 
newspapers and magazines, of investigation 
into books and encyclopedias. It brought about 
discussions with other members of the faraily, 
in the homes, and even a sufficient interest to 
induce other members of the family to ‘listen 
in’ in their own homes, during the radio hour. 


b. “Particularly in the schools a little distant 
from the city, children repeatedly expressed 
their appreciation of these radio programs as a 
means of equalizing educational opportunity. 
“We don’t have a chance to play in school or- 
chestras or bands, or even to have musical in- 
struments or teachers in the use of them, but 
this gives us a chance to know about these in- 
struments and music, and to want to learn to 
play and to take part in musical organizations. 
We can’t all have extra books and maps, and 
moving pictures whenever we want them, but 
this is almost as good and brings to us the 
things we want to know about.’ ”’ 
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Wisconsin's Most Unique School Reared in the 


By H. B. MORROW 


Cradle of Pioneer School History oie vfivivconin mining 


The material for the first part of this 


School, Platteville 





article was taken from “The History of 
Grant County’, published in 1881 by the 
Western Historical Company, Chicago. 
The second part of the article was written 
by Mr. Morrow, present director of W1s- 
consin’s only mining school. 





HE reader is already familiar with the op- 
T position manifested by the Indians to the 

occupation of the lead mines by the 
whites. This opposition first evidenced itself 
as early as 1822, when the hostilities of the 
savages prevented operations in that region. 
Then came the Winnebago War, followed by 
the Black Hawk War, in which the red man 
was practically annihilated, and peace first began to 
be a source of profit and enjoyment. 


In the meantime, prominent villages were located 
and built up near valuable openings in the mines, 
and a number of the most useful citizens had arrived 
with the miners, all of whom employed their best 
efforts to the establishment of that system of educa- 
tion which has since so successfully obtained. Among 
these were Gov. Dodge, who urged the adoption of a 
public school system; Hon. John H. Rountree, who 
aided materially in opening the first schools in the 
southwestern portion of the State, including Platte- 
ville Academy, now a State Normal School; Gen. 
Charles Bracken, who first introduced a bill in the 
Territorial Legislature to create a common school 
fund; and Col. Daniel M. Parkinson, who was Chair- 
man of the Assembly committee which made the earli- 
est inquiries into the expediency of establishing com- 
mon schools in the State. 


In Mineral Point, in July, 1830, was built the first 
schoolhouse in the lead district. It was constructed of 
logs, and, when not occupied by the school, furnished 
accommodations for a Justice’s Court and church. 


The Prospecting Pedagoque 


HE second school in the mineral district was built 

in June, 1834, on the east side of Section 16, 
now a part of the city of Platteville. It was built by 
subscription, through the efforts of Maj. Rountree and 
others. It was of hewn logs, one story high, 18x20 
feet in dimensions, and presided over by Samuel 
Huntington, a pioneer teacher, who drifted into the 
country from no one knows where, and disappeared 
no one knows how. Here came the children of pio- 
neer families for miles around, and here the preceptor 
divided his time between the cause of education and 
search for mineral. He was about forty years of age, 
eccentric, exacting, but not severe, and though he 
taught about two years, at $3 per capita per quarter, 
the parents of those in attendance were accustomed to 
argue themselves into the conclusion that his efforts 
would have proved more satisfactory had he paid 
more attention to instruction, and less to the discov- 
ery of “rich leads.” 
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The Old Academy with Two Modern Wings Added 
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Formerly the Normal School—Since 1907 the 
Mining School 


Platteville Academy---1841 


e FEBRUARY of that year, Maj. Rountree, who 
was a member of the Territorial Council, intro- 
duced a bill providing for the incorporation of the 
“Platteville Academy’. The bill was passed, and A. 
M. Dixon came hither from Bond County, Ill., to take 
charge. Some say the institution was opened in the 
basement of the Methodist Church, under the care of 
Mr. Dixon, where it remained until its removal to 
the building erected for academic purposes, in 1841, 
in the northern part of the city. In about 1841, John 
Myers, assisted by a man named Byerly and others 
prepared the frame for the new academy building, 
and during that year completed the structure.* It was 
40x60, two stories high, containing two school apart- 
ments, and was presided over by Prof. Carrier, when 
it was completed. School was taught there until about 
1853 when the stone edifice was finished. 


* The building referred to as having been built in 
1841, is still standing in Platteville and is owned by 
the C. A. Loveland, Sr., estate. It is occupied at pres- 
ent as a residence by Miss Jessie Loveland, a teacher 
in the public schools and a member of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. 

—H. B. Morrow 


Wisconsin’s Only Mining School 


ISCONSIN has always had a far-sighted 

policy in regard to the training of her 
youth. The pioneers had no sooner settled in 
groups than they made provisions for formal 
training in the traditional three R’s. As early 
as 1839 the territorial legislature provided for 
the establishment of an institution of “higher” 
learning. The location chosen was Platteville. 
This section of the territory was one of the 
earliest to be settled on account of the rich 
deposits of zinc and lead. Thus Platteville be- 
came the center of industry as well as of cul- 
ture and refinement. 
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Platteville Academy in 1853 
The Foundation of Wisconsin's Only Mining School 


When educational trends changed during the 
latter part of the last century and curricula were 
expanded to meet the varied demands of an in- 
creasingly complex life, the change of emphasis 
from the arts to the sciences found receptive 
soil in this center of early educational activity. 
With the passing of years the deeper deposits 
of lead and zinc were exploited, and in 1906 
there were 220 mining companies actively en- 
gaged in operation in the mineralized area. 
Commercial methods of reducing zinc ore were 
in process of development. These developments 
brought engineering problems which required 
machinery, skilled operators and some technical 
knowledge. 

Mining men, business men and educators 
were alive to the situation and realized the 
necessity for better trained employees. The idea 
of a practical-technical school, where men could 
be trained, found ready support among men in 
the midst of mining problems. The bill creat- 
ing the Wisconsin Mining School was passed by 
the legislature about July 1st, 1907. 


A Liberal Policy Advocated 


R. DUNCAN McGregor, one of Wiscon- 
sin’s foremost educators, was an assembly- 

man from Grant County when a bill was signed 
by Governor Davidson about July 10th or 11th, 
1907 in the presence of a gentleman whom the 
Governor subsequently appointed as one of the 
first regents. Mr. Davidson said to him “that 
the school to be most successful, must be kept 
practical and within the possibilities of students 
of moderate means.” Governor Davidson at 
that time also gave utterance to the following 
striking statement, “In formulating your course 
of study, don’t make it hard for a boy to get 
into the school, but make it hard for him to get 


” 


out. 

This general statement of policy and bit of 
sound reasoning has been adhered to through- 
out the existence of the school. The Mining 
School gives training in both practical and tech- 
nical subjects. It does not and never has at- 
tempted to train for the higher experimental or 
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research work which is truly within the prov- 
ince of the university. 

Platteville, rich in educational tradition and 
located in the center of the mining district, was 
chosen as the proper place in which to found 
the new institution and to launch the new ven- 
ture in education. The central portion of the 
building in which the school was established, 
was erected originally for Platteville Academy 
in 1853. 

The institution is umique in many respects. 
The entrance requirements are elastic, much 
more so than in the average institution of learn- 
ing where technical subjects are taught. That 
the entrant have a high school education is de- 
sirable, but it is not held essential if the indi- 
vidual is sufficiently mature. 

The young men who finish the regular three 


Smooth Out The Bumps 


Miss Morse has hit upon a fine plan which 
helps to establish new teachers within a short 
time after the opening of school. It may be 
rather early to think of next year and its pos- 
sible change, but Christmas seems a fine time 
to suggest the idea of helping the other fel- 
low hop over the sharp stones most of us have 
stumbled over. 





HE new school! “What is it like? What 

T sort of people are there in that town? And 

what will my work be? The superintend- 

ent didn’t give me more than the vaguest idea 
in his letter.” 

How many of us have pondered, with never 
a hint of an answer, these and similar ques- 
tions for the four or five months between our 
election to a position and the first day of school. 
True, we can write to the superintendent, but, 
as likely as not, he doesn’t answer even our 
hesitating queries as to just what texts will be 
used. Anyway, what does he know about the 
many minor problems that vex us? In fact, who 
can know better than the teacher whose place 
we are filling? 

Naturally, the new teacher hates to ask for 
information from her predecessor, even should 
she know her name. But there is no reason 
why the old teacher should not write to offer 
her services. 

When Does the Curfew Ring? 

EMEMBERING my own beginners’ per- 

plexities, as soon as I learned that my suc- 


cessor had been engaged I secured her address 
from the superintendent and wrote to her, of- 
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year course find many opportunities awaiting 
them. Their work is varied greatly in char- 
acter and locality. Some have engaged in pro- 
ducing copper and nitrates in Chile; others in 
producing oil in Oklahoma, Texas or possibly 
in Venezuela, S. A.; others have chosen to mine 
gold and silver in Colorado, South Dakota, 
Mexico or Canada; another to direct the devel- 
opment of the iron industry in Russia, and 
others to mine diamonds in Africa. Some have 
preferred highway construction, others sales- 
manship and others have had a liking for work 
in a chemistry laboratory. That the instruction 
is thorough and wholly adequate is proven by 
the work which has been done and the positions 
which are held by the graduates. The accomp- 
lishments of these young men in their chosen 
lines of work, constitute a most remarkable 
record of achievement. 


By MISS ARDYS M. MORSE 


> Lancaster, Wisconsin 


¥ 


fering whatever information I might be able 
to give her. Almost by return mail there came 
an avalanche of questions — What rooming 
houses were there? Where did the teachers 
board? Did the town approve of bobbed hair? 
How many teachers were there? Was the work 
hard? What classics were used? and a dozen 
more. 

I sent her the rooming house addresses, cited 
my own bobbed hair as an encouraging ex- 
ample, gave the desired statistics and other in- 
formation, avoiding only any personal opinions 
which might in some way prejudice her. Other 
letters followed, to our mutual benefit, for 
through her I was later able to learn of the 
progress of the pupils in whom I had become 
interested, 


W orthwhile Contacts Made 


GINCE my first experience I have continued 
the same practice whenever changing posi- 
tions, always with pleasant results. Not only 
has it cleared up many problems for my suc- 
cessors, and given me an opportunity to keep 
in closer touch with my former pupils, but it 
has also brought some helpful friendships. It 
has even brought the schools into closer con- 
tact, when we have been able to arrange class 
correspondences. 

There is a constant cry for closer correlation 
of schools. We are urged to bring our prob- 
lems together for examination and discussion. 
Groups are being organized for the considera- 
tion of ways and means. Would not this sim- 
ple expedient of getting in touch with our suc- 
cessors help as much as anything? 
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The Sheepfold » » » 


HIS is an old sheepfold, solidly built of 
stone. The walls are thick and have stood 
for many years. Rough hand-hewn tim- 
bers bearing stout poles thatched with straw 
form the ceiling and roof. The interior is 
lighted by two small windows seen at the right, 


The Sheepfold 


and a third is made evident by the flood of light 
in the foreground. 

The floor is covered with straw. Racks for 
holding fodder stand against the walls to left 
and right, and a third slung by ropes from the 
ceiling beams, occupies the central part of the 
picture. At this rack stands a man spreading 
the fodder. This is the shepherd. His red top- 
jacket and food bag are hung upon a peg on 
the left wall. 

There appear to be scores of sheep in the 
fold and a number of lambs. Perhaps it is early 
spring. The lambs are young, and the sheep 
have not been sheared. There may be as yet but 
little grass in the pastures. 

Many of the sheep are feeding eagerly; but 
some are peacefully chewing the cud, while 
chickens are walking about near the salt tub. 

The atmosphere is dusty with the action of 
the animals upon the straw and the fodder. 
The color scheme is especially lovely with its 
golden and orange hues culminating in small 
areas of red. The one complementary hue ap- 





An Interpretation 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


© Art Extension Society 


pears in the blue of the shepherd’s jacket, mak- 
ing him “the heart of all the scene”. His im- 
portance is still further emphasized by the lines 
of the composition. While the sheep seem to 
be doing as they please, lying, standing, feed- 
ing, facing this way and that, the contours of 


Jacque 


their bodies, the positions of their heads, and 
their action, as well as the direction of the 
lines of the room and its furnishings, and the 
distribution of the lights and darks, all tend to 
make the shepherd the center of interest. Of 
course the artist is right. Without a devoted 
and thoughtful shepherd there could be no safe 
fold, no healthy flock, no sufficient fodder, no 
resulting wealth of his husbandry. 

This is a picture showing the essential inter- 
relations between man and the world from 
which he by wisdom gets his food, shelter, and 
clothing. The artist sees all this as beautiful 
and helps us to see it in that way and to re- 
joice in it. ‘There is no condition inopportune 
or ignoble,” said Emerson; and “Beauty breaks 
in everywhere.” 


ee 
A Word About The Artist 
Charles Emile Jacque (1813-1876). Famed 
for his unusual etchings in landscapes and animals. 
Though generally regarded as a minor painter this 
French artist was awarded the Legion of Honour 
medal in 1867. 
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Back - Stage » » » 





By ALBERTA JOHNSON 


Teacher of History and Stagecraft 
Wauwatosa High School 


A Peep at “What Makes the Wheels Go Round” 


at the Chicago Opera. 


Miss Alberta Johnson is primarily a history 
teacher, but her love of dramatics has taken her 
into close contact with the “inside workings” 
of the great Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
All those who have seen opera, as well as dra- 
matic teachers and artists will be delighted with 
this intimate picture of what is done in that 
mysterious place—back-stage. Miss Johnson— 


HENEVER two 
W teachers of dramat- 

ics get together, the 
conversation eventually turns 
to an exchange of back-stage 
experiences. The outburst of 
laughter which follows each 
post-mortem account of mis- 
spoken lines or of misplaced 
scenery does not indicate the 
hopeless despair felt when- 
ever the actors or the stage- 
hands add a touch of their 
own to the performance. For- 
tunately for everyone con- 
cerned, the audience gener- 
ally believes the accidents to 
be a part of the show, though 
when a tree in a dense forest 
scene topples without any ex- 
cuse the spectators are apt to suspect that some- 
one has erred. Not every dramatics director has 
a leading man with enough savoir faire to set 
the tree aright, as if the occurrence supple- 
mented his lines. 

The emergencies which arise when things 
“just happen” are the source of most of the 
thrills of back-stage work. The scenery shifter 
who is called upon to hold an unsteady moon 
in place during an entire act has a sense of self- 
importance entirely independent of applause 
from the audience. Dear to the heart of any di- 
rector is a butler who notices the accidental 
saw-dust on the leading man’s chair before the 
hero sits down, and who proceeds to dust fur- 
niture as an unexpected piece of stage business. 








Imagine His Embarrassment! 


T= professional stage is so well regulated 
that so-called accidents seldom occur. But 
occasionally they do. By way of vindication for 
the amateurs, the legitimate stage and the 
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Courtesy Wis. Alumni Ass’n. 


Miss Alberta Johnson 
History for Work—Drama for Play 


movies offer a few parallels to our most upset- 
ting experiences. By far the majority of per- 
formances in both amateur and professional 
circles are smooth running, but in both cases 
the shows in which mishaps occur are fixed 
more firmly in mind. The Chicago Opera, per- 
haps the most efficiently produced in the world, 
has a story which is related to newcomers in 
the wardrobe department by way of warning. 
It seems that sometime in the past there was a 
wardrobe attendant whose duty it was to ar- 
range costumes for the fol- 
lowing performance while 
one opera was in progress. 
Through inadvertence on the 
part of the various officials, 
the wardrobe man was al- 
lowed to walk through one of 
the entrances to the stage. He 
of course believed that he 
was entering a dressing room. 
Imagine his embarrassment 
when he found himself an 
intruder on the brightly 
lighted stage where the prima 
donna was singing a throb- 
bing love song! I must men- 
tion further to his discredit 
that he was carrying a load 
of white stockings! ! How- 
ever, by way of proof that 
such things do not happen often, I saw only 
one production error in the season I had occa- 
sion to be backstage there. One of the extras 
who had been selected to wear a costume in a 
ceremonial scene in Aida, failed to put on 
his headdress before the curtain arose. Rather 
than attract attention to himself by putting on 
his wig in full view of the audience, he al- 
lowed his Egyptian regalia to be topped by a 
modern hair cut. Authorities behind the scenes 
who noticed it became very temperamental, but 
were powerless to do anything about it. 

In the movies one occasionally sees a colonial 
gentleman wearing a wrist watch, or hears a 
wind machine blowing furiously, though the 
actor’s clothes fail to blow. 

Considering everything, however, half of the 
fun in any theatrical production is to be found 
in its problems. The emergencies of which I 
have been speaking are the last minute affairs 
and are remnants of the problems which have 
been solved beforehand. One of the greatest 
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problems of the high school play producer is 
to achieve an effect without spending much 
money. Since the plays are produced for but 
one or two showings it is foolish to invest 
much money in temporary sets or properties. 
Consequently, cheese cloth must be dyed to re- 
semble silk; a cotton crepe cyclorama must be 
lighted to look like satin, or even chiseled 
rock; colored paper and a little paste must do 
for embroidery or woven designs; and oil cloth 
must serve as Shakespearian boots. Of course, 
some subterfuge is used by companies with un- 
limited resources, for there are many times 
when imitations are more durable or practical 
than the real article. Most of the costumes in 
the Miracle, a very elaborate production, were 
made of burlap sprayed with paint. The clever 
electricians blended the colors and thus gave 
surface effects of cotton, wool, or silk. Fre- 
quently, however, the stage or the movies are 
not given credit for either their authenticity or 
their lavish expenditures on genuine materials, 
because the theatre going public believes the 
stage to be guilty of faking everything. 

In addition to the problem of economy in 
production work, the teacher has the problem 
of work shop space. I have heard many teach- 
ers of stage craft say, “Our students just have 
no place to work; I think that if we had a 
stage studio with departments for painting, 
construction, electrical work, and sewing we 
would save much time and energy.” 

It is becoming increasingly popular for 
schools to have just such studios if the dra- 
matic program calls for seyeral performances a 
year. The work shop idea is a professional one, 
in fact it accounts for the excellent settings 
which many renowned companies are able to 
achieve. Because the furniture, draperies, and 
costumes of the theatrical world can seldom be 
found in stock in any commercial house, the 
most efficient production takes place in the spe- 
cial studios connected with a given theatre. 
The most perfect production studios in the 
world are to be found in connection with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. Because a sea- 
son’s work there has made me familiar with its 
organization I shall use it as an example in 
speaking of a model stage work shop. 


A History Book an Essential Dramatic Tool 


Avs to the studios is an eye-opener his- 
torically as well as theatrically. Any boy 
or girl disinclined to study history would find 
a living course in history here. Some of the 
world’s greatest designers work with open his- 
tory books around them; they constantly refer 
to them to find out such things as: colors 


which peasants were allowed to wear, kinds and 
colors of jewels to set in sword hilts, the au- 
thentic design for a cape to be worn in Aida, 
the correct size and shape for a shield to be 
used in Lohengrin and so on, indefinitely. 
These designers are bound to historical accuracy 
by the critical audience they cater to. 

The storage room is the first place a guide 
would take a visitor. In addition to all the 
back-drops showing castles, gardens, caves, and 
mountains, the large properties are kept in this 
room. Vehicles, gondolas, fountains, statues, 
and furniture represent every country and pe- 
riod. The careful workmanship displayed in 
these reproductions is surprising, but it must be 
remembered that the properties are made to last 
many seasons. A little scouting around will re- 
veal some of the subterfuge of the stage. The 
impressive, apparently inlaid, floors which are 
used in the temple scene in Ada, and those 
used for the palace in Rigeletto lie here, crum- 
pled canvas bundles. Statues, massive in ap- 
pearance can be lifted with one hand, for they 
are made of papier-maché. The heavy-looking 
mirrored doors used in the ball room scene in 
Figaro are very light in weight because they are 
covered with a special silver paper which ap- 
pears to be glass. 


A Lively Opera “Morgue” 
HE property room, which is next in line, 
contains hundreds of shelves of small arti- 
cles required in the fifty or so operas in the Chi- 
cago repertoire. One man is in charge of this 
“morgue”. He can be seen at the opera check- 
ing every article needed by the singers before 
the curtain goes up. Woe unto him if the 
prima donna reaches in vain for her dagger! 
In addition to maintaining these archives, 
this department manufactures the furniture, 
models the vases, statues, and fountains, and 
makes all special and fantastic articles. The 
mechanism, part bird and part beast, used in 
the Tales of Hoffman was designed here. 
The model called for rare devices to make the 
wings flap, the jaws open, and the neck turn 
simultaneously with the making of queer 
noises. The harp which moves on and off the 
stage at the bidding of Spalanzani, and the 
snow which falls in Boris Godounoff are alike 
the problems of the property department. 
Everyone who enters the studio of the scen- 
ery designer is overcome with delight, for every- 
one has an instinctive liking for things worked 
out in miniature. The outer room is lined 
from the floor to the ceiling with tiny models 
of the opera stage sets. Mr. Julian Dove the 
designer, personally executes these miniature 
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stages, before work on a large set is begun. 
Even chandaliers required are worked out in 
advance; they are fashioned of tiny beads and 
pieces of glass. Occasionally one of these 
stages is exhibited in a shop window on Michi- 
gan Avenue, but a real appreciation of the vast 
knowledge possessed by this artist comes when 
one views hundreds of the models representing 
every. act of more than fifty operas. Mr. Dove 
believes that scenery is a form of visual elo- 
quence through which much of the action is 
interpreted. He believes that scenes should con- 
vey, in the fullest possible sense, the spirit of 
the music and the story. Needless to say, the 
bare modernistic settings which often leave one 
guessing do not appeal to him. 

Moons, stars, lightning, fires, and clouds are 
a part of the electrician’s work. In The Tales 
of Hoffman the blue sky is so iridescent, and 
the moon and the stars are so real looking that 
the audience always breaks into spontaneous ap- 
plause as the curtain rises on the “Venetian” 
scene. They may not know it, but the electri- 
cians back-stage are taking it as a personal com- 
pliment. In fact such outbursts of applause as 
this are the only very tangible recognition the 
scenery and costume makers ever get. They 
consider their work well done when the setting 
fits the spirit of the performance so perfectly 
that no special attention is called to it. This is 
a truly professional feeling about staging which 
every amateur group feels also. 

In the studio, the electricians execute designs 
for chandaliers, candelabra, candles, torches, 
and lanterns. They work out ideas for scenes 
like the last one in Det Walkure in which the 
entire stage seems aflame. 

The armor department figures importantly in 
Lohengrin, Dei Walkure, Tannhauser and Aida. 
It is largely responsible for the regalia of pag- 
eantry for which the Chicago Opera is justly 
famous. No one who has witnessed the spec- 
tacular processions in Aida, Carmen, or Boris, 
can overlook the emotional effect obtained by 
using spears, armor, shields, banners, helmets, 
crowns, and jewelry. 

The wigs and costumes occupy the entire 
third floor. The wardrobe owned by the com- 
pany consists of over 70,000 complete cos- 
tumes. 


Costumes Fit For a King 


“lie meager to current opinion, most of the 
leading singers’ costumes do not come 
from Paris or from Milan. Some of the most 
beautiful are made right in Chicago. The count 
in Rigeletto, Charles Hackett, if I remember 
correctly, wore a white velvet costume em- 
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broidered in silver and completely studded with 
white rhinestones. Anyone who has seen Otello 
during the past two seasons will doubtless re- 
call one of the costumes worn by Desdemona. 
The gown, medieval in type, was fashioned of 
green and gold metal cloth. Before the dress 
was put together, the studio embroiderer out- 
lined every woven flower with gold stitching, 
and then a rose colored jewel was set in every 
petal over the entire dress. Two thousand five 
hundred jewels were used, and it was estimated 
that the material and workmanship cost $500. 
Sometimes the artists buy the costumes they 
wear, otherwise the company keeps them. 

There is a rather set tradition governing the 
general type of costume required by a given 
opera, but the color and detail offer extensive 
opportunity to the originality of the designer. 
Whenever historic or symbolic designs are re- 
quired in fabrics they are either painted on by 
hand or dyed into plain fabrics. The forty cos- 
tumes required in the women’s wardrobe for 
The Marriage of Figaro called for certain de- 
signs to harmonize with the setting. After a 
hopeless search for material decorated with but- 
terflies and flowers, the designer decided that 
my sister and I should paint plain white satin 
and taffeta with the desired patterns. It took the 
better part of two months, and if our services 
had been more highly evaluated that set of cos- 
tumes would have made considerable inroads 
upon the pay roll. I cannot pass this depart- 
ment by without a word about Antoine, then 
the head designer. In spite of the fact that he 
had been trained for tailoring since he was 
about thirteen years of age, he had found time 
to educate himself along musical, dramatic, and 
historical lines. His history was a vital part of 
his profession and he knew periods, and events 
thoroughly. He spoke at least five languages in 
his every day interviews with opera singers and 
employees. 

The last department, draperies, is on the top 
floor. Their specialties are curtains, window 
hangings, pillows, flounces, and upholstery. 

Looking over a balcony, one obtains an unin- 
terrupted view of the scenery painters at work. 
They use long-handled brushes and stand be- 
side rectangular tables covered with large pans 
of paint. They look alternately from a small 
picture to the huge canvas on which they are 
reproducing the scene. These artists, rated as 
Master craftsmen, are attended by paint boys 
who empty paint pans, clean brushes, and mix 
colors. These boys, who must serve three years 
before becoming apprentices, remind us that 
medieval craftsmanship exists even in this air- 
plane age. 
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The Superior Value of 


Spelling by Reading » » 


Years and bodily health do not determine 
real age, for we know lots of “older” men at 
40 than A. W. Burr of Beloit who will soon 
celebrate his 86th birthday. Mr. Burr readily 
admits that he no longer can run a mile or 
climb a snow-capped mountain, but he’s willing 
to challenge anyone when it comes to a matter 
of interest in education, and a live outlook on 
ll new developments in our educational struc- 
ture. As evidence of this fact we wish to re- 
produce a part of a letter he wrote when he 
submitted the accompanying article on spelling. 
Mr. Burr did not intend to have us publish his 
letter but it reflects a certain fire and intel- 
lectual zest which shows that Mr. Burr will 
never be really old. 








In the November number of the JOURNAL 
I saw an “ad” of a book, “Remedial Lessons 
in Spelling.” That prompts me to send you 
an account of an experiment that I made in 
teaching spelling to the mountain boys and 
girls at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 

The results were remarkable. It was a 
method of my own devising. Possibly Wis- 
consin teachers may be interested enough to 
give it a trial. 

The separation of spelling and reading by 
the use of spelling books and dependence 
upon the ear has been one of the big mistakes 
in the educative process. Think of the four 
utterly different sounds given to “ough” in 
words ending in—ough; of already and all 
right; of mane, main; pale, pail, etc. 

There is nobody around to say “vac-u-um” 
when you want to write the word. 

I worked my plan with classes and indi- 
viduals, and it worked surprisingly well. 





OOD spelling gives one no special credit, 
G but poor spelling is a disgrace. 

We spell by the picture of the word 
that comes as we want to write it. A Kentucky 
mountain boy spelled his words orally back- 
wards because he had the habit of beginning 
with the last letter of the picture. 

We spell by habit, by the picture that comes 
by habit. If it were shugar and untill at first, we 
keep on that way until that picture is changed. 
Most poor spellers do not misspell a word one 
way at one time and another way the next time. 

Spelling-book lists of words and much oral 
spelling are hard, poor ways to good spelling. 
The words have no associated words and no dif- 
ferences in sound to reveal which will be the 
right picture to use, e. g. SOLE, soul, POUR and 
pore, SORE and soar. 


By A. W. BURR 
Beloit College 











A. W. Burr 
Teaching Teachers at 86 


Good spellers, if they have not become so by 
the hard way, (and few do), are those who 
have the habit of noticing the spelling of words 
as they read, “The soul of the shoe’ would 
bring them up with the shock of an emergency 
brake. The person who asks you, ‘‘How do you 
spell it,” as you use a new word, can spell. 


Spelling Through the Eyes 

Bes change from a poor to a correct speller 

is made by giving the habit of noticing the 
spelling as one reads, rather than by much cor- 
rection of misspelling. The less he sees of mis- 
spellings the better. Correction may in time 
help with ove word. Noticing gives him all 
words. 

How shall the child get the right pictures of 
the words he wants to write before he makes 
and fixes the wrong ones? The children in our 
schools are put to writing far too early, before 
they can handle pen or pencil effectively, and 
both their handwriting and their spelling are 
spoiled. 
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How shall the child acquire right word pic- 
tures before he writes? By forming the habit 
of noticing the spelling of the words he reads 
on the printed page. In the Second Reader 
stage he may be asked to mark and study five 
words of his review lesson that he wants to 
learn to spell. The next day the teacher takes 
by chance three to five books and asks each one 
to stand and spell orally his marked words as 
the teacher pronounces them. The teacher also 
comments on the child’s choice of words and 
commends his spelling of them. The selection 
of the spellers by chance and the publicity of 
the spelling will keep a class of thirty up to 
their list each day. After a month or so, change 
off to elementary punctuation for a couple of 
weeks, having the class find from the printed 
page what periods do and when to use them. 
(There are only two uses, to stop; and for a 
part of a word, e. g. Mr. Gov.) Then find 
what capital letters do. There are but five uses, 
all within the grasp of the child, if the words 
“proper” and “abbreviation” are left out. A 
“proper noun” is only the xame of one. After 
that go back to spelling for a month. Both 
spelling and punctuation requirements may be 
omitted for a month, if the teacher calls atten- 
tion sometimes to spelling and punctuation in 
the child’s lessons. 

All this need take but five or ten minutes 
daily, and by the time the class is ready to be- 
gin to write in the third or fourth grade the 
children will have taken from the printed page 
the form of words and of composition. The 
long process of learning by much correction is 
blocked at the start. 

In the third and fourth grades, after the 
child writes easily, he may write daily in a two 
column note book five words written twice that 
he takes from assigned pages of his Reader or 
other studies. If several selected by chance pass 
up their books and each spells orally the writ- 
ten words as the teacher pronounces them, the 
effect will be the same as with the second grade 
children. After a week six words, and then 
seven words may be called for. 


Tests Necessary 


T THE end of a month a test on twenty- 
five words selected by the teacher from 
the written words or from the pages of the 
book may be given. If several miss no words 
or but one or two, they may be excused from 
further work until the first of the next semes- 
ter* as having the habit of observing spelling, 
but may be asked, in turn two at a ume, to 
check up the spelling books once a week or so 
of those who continue to spell. Members of the 
class may be asked to bring in occupational 
words in turn for a month; kitchen, carpentry, 
masonry, etc. There may be alternations with 
punctuation, ways of study, and word picturing. 
A fine variation in the upper grades is a 
word and a properly associated word, e. g. ripe 
melons, young heir. 

The personal differences in the observation 
of the letters as one reads may be shown by 
flashing in turn before the class the following 
sentences and asking each one who noticed any- 
thing wrong: 

1. My soar foot pained me all night. 

2. That was just a plane blunder of mine. 

3. I canot bear the expence. It will be to 

great. 

4. I wood not be dependent on my friend. 

5. We must all hang together, or we shall 

all hang seperately. 

The Second Reader children should be told 
that they are learning to spell to help them to 
know words more quickly and surely, as they 
read, and to get pe to write some day. This 
should be dwelt upon and illustrated in both 
Second and Third Reader work. It is the im- 
mediate values that count with the child. Learn- 
ing has been made a bore by motivating it too 
much with far off values. 

All that the child needs to know is on the 
printed page of his daily lesson. Teaching the 
child the script use of his native tongue is to 
help him to see all the ways of the printed 
pages, not a part, and to follow them by habit 
as he needs them. 


~* At the beginning of each semester after the third grade a 
test may be given the class to determine who may be excused 
for that semester. 














good common school education. 


gent supervision all play their part. 








You---The Vital Factor 


T HE Constitution requires the establishment of a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free schools whereby all the children of this State may secure a 
What makes a system of schools thorough 
and efficient? Fine grounds and buildings have something to do with it; rich 
and worth-while courses of study, good books and apparatus, close and intelli- 
But the real factors, the real makers of 
thorough and efficient schools are thorough and efficient teachers. 
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Rural Teachers Prepare 





By DR. JOSEPH SCHAFER 


Supt. of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 


Pictorial Survey of Rural Wisconsin 


The history of rural Wisconsin can best be 
secured through interested teachers of rural 
schools. If you are a rural teacher we want you 
to feel that this message is a personal one, 
from Dr. Schafer. 











HE State Historical Society, at its annual 
meeting October 16, adopted a suggestion 
of the superintendent about inviting rural 

school teachers to send in for preservation in 
the Historical Library a ‘‘Page of Pictures,’’ re- 
lating to their districts. The subjects were to 
be the school and school house, the teacher, 
some member or members of the school board, 
the chairman of the Parent Teacher Association 
or some other prominent friend or patron of 
the school, wy the home where the teacher 
lives while teaching the school. 

Some publicity has been given the project 
through the newspapers and pictures are be- 
ginning to come in, the first one having been 
mailed November 5th by Miss Muriel Allison 
Main of the Northey School, Fort Atkinson. 
Miss Main’s school picture gives a close-up of 
the pupils but does not show the building, 
which is unfortunate. Apart from that, and the 
fact that her own picture is a bit indistinct, 
this initial contribution is admirable. Particu- 
larly interesting, as reflecting the atmosphere of 
rural life today, is the view of the Main home 
showing the comfortable screened-in porch, sit- 
ting-room, or sun parlor, the concrete walk, and 
the shrubbery. The teacher's photo, taken by 
the rock garden, and Mrs. Ward’s showing 
garden path and bird bath, add intimate touches 
of real value, as does the auto which so ob- 
viously emphasizes the proud pose of the di- 
rector of the school board. It would be even 
better if the director could have been pictured 
with his house, and Mrs. Ward with hers. 

The original plan of the “Page of Pictures” 
involved the mounting and inscribing of the 
five photos on a manila sheet 12 by 10 inches, 
the pictures themselves being not more than 
4Y, by 2¥. It has already been found, how- 
ever, that the teacher cannot do the mounting 
conveniently, and therefore the Historical So- 
ciety suggests that the individual photos be 
carefully and accurately inscribed oa the back, 
in pencil, and that all be mailed in an ordinary 
letter size envelope, directed to Joseph Schafer, 
Superintendent, the State Historical Society, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The mounting will be 
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done on uniform paper at the Library. The in- 
scriptions may follow the examples on Miss 
Main’s sheet. In all cases they should give 
the teacher's full name, permanent address, and 
also state or country of birth; and similar in- 
formation about each of the other persons 
photographed. 

The Society will be glad to file with the 
sheet of photos from a given school a roll of 
the pupils who appear in the picture, with age, 
and place of birth, thus: 


Pupils’ Names Age Native of 
JOHN Ones 3 oo 11 Wisconsin 
Selma Torgerson ___--_-~ 15 Norway 
Frank Lezineki =.....-.... 10 Poland 


Preserve Wisconsin's Pioneer History 


OR the benefit of teachers, librarians and 

others interested in preserving the memory 
of things historical, the State Historical Society 
has prepared a suggested list of subjects of 
which photographs ought to be preserved for 
historical reasons. The schedule includes the 
following: 


1. Good examples of pioneer log houses, woods 
workers’ camps, bunk houses, and primitive 
saw mill sheds. 

. Houses built by foreigners according to for- 
eign styles—Norwegian log houses with 
logs matched instead of chinked, Cornish 
stone or brick houses, Swiss chalets, Ger- 
man houses with imitation timbered gables, 
and any other distinctive types. 

3. Examples of the old Virginia “worm fence,” 
made of rails, with stakes and riders; rail 
fences laid straight, the rails held in place 
by stakes tied together, the Norwegian 
cylindrical “‘stack’’ of stovewood, and the 
pioneer straw roofed shed. 

4. Odd shaped or otherwise remarkable barns, 
corn-cribs, hog-houses, poultry houses, or 
sheepfolds. 

5. New clearings, fields infested with stumps or 
girdled trees, the first crop growing on 
new breaking. 

6. Old style or home made tools and machinery— 
flails, grain cradles, fanning mills, grain 
separators. 

7. Stretches of corduroy road, remains of old 
plank roads, pontoon bridges, bridges with 
rock filled log cribs or abutments. 

8. Old time neighborhood mills, mill wheels, 
dams, and flumes. 

9. Old time abandoned grain elevators, ware 
houses, stock chutes, smelting furnaces, hop 
driers, sorghum mills. 

Old style buggies, carriages, coaches, stages, 
sleds, cutters. (Photos of complete equi- 
pages, with team attached, driver, and pas- 
sengers, would be especially welcome.) 


No 


10. 
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It is impossible to present, in a brief state- 
ment, the various uses which a great collection 
of rural life pictures will subserve. Imagina- 
tion can readily conceive a time when one- 
room country school houses will be as hard to 
find as the pioneer log cabin is now; and, 
while there will doubtless always be farm 
homes, styles of architecture will probably 
change as much in the future as they have in 


Pupils, Northey School 
T.6 N. R.13 E. Sec. 23 
‘West of Fort Atkinson 

















, William Richard é 
(Native of Wisconsin) 
Director, School 








the past, rendering a great variety of house 
pictures of diverse types a splendid resource to 
those who shail deal with rural life. 

Teachers who send in material for a page of 
pictures, or any of the pictures suggested in the 
paragraphs above, will receive a formal ac- 
knowledgment and have their names printed 
in the annual Proceedings of the Society as co- 
operators in making the pictorial survey. 


i 


(Native of Wisconsin) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
Muriel Allison Main, Teacher 
Route I, Fort Atkinson 
| 
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“Blessed is He Who 





Has Found His W ork rnomas Carlyle » » » 


Some fifteen years ago the La Crosse public 
schools, realizing that new responsibilities were 
being placed upon them through changing in- 
dustrial and social conditions, took steps to ad- 
just the school system to meet the new de- 
mands through new programs in education, 
new school organization, and new curricula. 
The climax of the new program is the annual 
community school guidance conference. 








444 AST Friday in my estimation was a red 
L letter day on the La Crosse High 
School calendar. I believe the students 
obtained more knowledge that day, at least in 
regard to their future, than any other day in 
their career.” It was a student of Central High 
School speaking following the annual guidance 
conference of La Crosse junior and senior high 
school pupils held in September, at which some 
ninety to one hundred twenty-five local busi- 
ness, professional, and trade men and women 
of the city held conferences with twenty-five 
hundred boys and girls, discussed life’s oppor- 
tunities intimately with them; frankly pointed 
out to them the advantages and disadvantages 
of the trades, the professions, and business 
from hairdressing to preaching; explained to 
them the traits of character and the habits of 
usefulness necessary for success in each; an- 
swered personal and intimate questions frankly, 
conscientiously, and honestly; and inspired 
them to a keener self-analysis that they might 
provide for themselves to their best advantage 
and to the best advantage of society in which 
they must live. 


A Pioneer Move in Wisconsin 

ACK in 1915 the rapidly developing new 

social order impressed school officials with 
the necessity of a new deal in the upper grades 
and high school. The first step was the devel- 
opment of vocational information classes as a 
part of the course in English in the junior year 
of the high school. But since many boys and 
girls at that time never reached the junior year, 
it seemed advisable to start the work a year or 
two before the school-leaving age. In 1921 
class work in occupational information was or- 
ganized in the seventh and eighth grades un- 
der the leadership of Miss Josephine Hintgen, 
then an upper grade teacher. Since that time 
Miss Hintgen has acquired training at Wiscon- 
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sin, Harvard, and Columbia, and today is rec- 
ognized as one of the pioneers and leaders in 
the work. There followed in order the devel- 
opment of new activities, which have grown 
into what is one of the most complete courses 
in practical educational guidance in Wisconsin: 
a stay-in-school program, an accumulative rec- 
ord card, achievement and intelligent tests, oc- 
cupational informational classes, reorganization 
of the school system on the basis of six grade 
elementary and junior and senior high schools, 
the establishment of exploratory courses, the 
educational guidance conference, character edu- 
cation, study helps, citizenship projects, and 
the reorganization of the high school course of 
study. In the latter the traditional academic 
courses based on college entrance requirements 
were supplemented by practical courses which 
do not meet the college entrance requirements, 
but which, it is believed, prepare boys and girls 
who are not planning on college entrance for 
the serious problem of providing a wholesome 
living for themselves and adjusting themselves 
to the requirements of present day citizenship. 

But this story has to do with the guidance 
conference. Under the leadership of Miss 
Hintgen, the public schools, the vocational 
school, the normal school, the social service 
clubs, the College Club, the Women’s Club, the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, the 
Mother’s Club, and the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations cooperate. Conference day is a city-wide 
affair. It is a great day for the boys and girls, 
and probably as great a day for the community. 

“The plan is good for the students and 
teachers and good for the community,” said 
one of the section group advisors. 


The editor of the daily press, who was one 
of the hundred or more citizen leaders who 
were put on their metal by the discriminating 
queries of the junior citizens of the city said, 
“I don’t know how much the students got 
from the efforts of their elders to try to show 
them the good and bad sides of the various 
jobs in the world. Not as much as they wanted, 
I am sure, remembering the eager faces that 
abashed me—but whatever they got was clear 
profit; insurance, however small, against tak- 
ing the wrong turn at the beginning, which 
might wreck a life. We all, from our own ex- 
perience, sweet and sour, owe these young peo- 
ple all the guidance we can give them. It is 
little enough at best.” 
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The Guidance Plan Followed 


[= plan was originally instituted in 1925. 
It has been developed by the director, Miss 
Josephine Hintgen, to its present state of per- 
fection as outlined in the following paragraphs: 


The Plan 


1. The annual conference of junior and senior 
high school, vocational, and teacher training students 
with ninety to one hundred twenty-five business, pro- 
fessional, and trade men and women, in as many 
groups and vocations, is held in the fall each year. 
Each student may choose the group conference he 
wishes to attend. 

2. There are well defined preliminary and follow- 
up programs. 

3. There is a well organized program of commu- 
nity participation. 


Preliminary Plans 


1. The superintendent, principals of junior and 
senior high schools, and the vocational guidance di- 
rector constitute a steering committee. 

2. A questionnaire, in which pupils are asked to 
name occupations in which they are interested is sub- 
mitted to them. Group discussions are arranged on 
the basis of information received through them. 

3. Group discussion leaders are selected by the 
steering committee. This is probably one of the most 
difficult jobs. They are selected on the basis of (1) 
keen interest in the welfare of boys and girls, (2) 
the kind of appeal each is able to make, and (3) his 
own success in his job. In La Crosse it is recog- 
nized as an honor to be chosen as one of the speak- 
ers or leaders. More than three hundred individual 
citizens have participated as leaders during the past 
seven years. 

4. Principals meet leaders assigned to their schools 
in personal conference. Leaders are given “guide 
sheets’”” (suggestions), to assist them in conducting 
their conferences. Principals also select a student for 
each conference group whose duty it is to meet the 
leader, conduct him to the conference room, and in- 
troduce him to the group on conference day. 

5. All leaders are invited to attend a dinner meet- 
ing on the day preceding the conferences. Plans are 
again reviewed and the group is usually addressed by 
an inspirational speaker whose business it is to in- 
terpret guidance in terms of educational growth. 


Conference Day 


1. In the morning junior and senior groups are 
addressed by an inspirational speaker on the neces- 
sity of a life career motive, and the value of the 
afternoon conferences. 


2. In the afternoon regular school work is sus- 
pended and the conference substituted there-for. It 
does not exceed fifty minutes, except frequently 
groups refuse to permit leaders to leave, so intense 
is the discussion. 


Follow-Up 

1. After the conference, the steering committee 
meets, discusses the program as it was carried out, 
and recommends changes for the next year. A defi- 
nite program of follow-up is arranged such as a fol- 
low-up questionnaire to the pupils, trips to various 
industries in the city to see the work as it is actually 
done, (which visits are conducted by the leader who 
talked about that activity in the conference}, arrange- 
ments for personal contacts between leaders and stu- 
dents, and a follow-up questionnaire to the speakers. 

2. The committee goes over the responses listed 
on the follow-up questionnaires. They show that both 
pupils and speakers feel that the work is valuable. 


Community Participation 

1. Joint meetings of P. T. A.’s are held before the 
conference at which the parents’ part in guidance is 
discussed. ; 

2. An inter-club meeting of Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
the College Club, and the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, at which guidance is interpreted, pre- 
cedes the conference. 

3. Pupils in various schools emphasize, through 
class activities, in dramatics, and other ways, the 
value of a life career motive. 

4, Catalogues of colleges and universities are on 
display in all schools, as are libraries containing in- 
formation about vocations. They are available to stu- 
dents at all times. 

Educational guidance in La Crosse is one 
project in which the entire community takes 
an active part. Yet it is only one phase of the 
program which carries throughout the entire 
school year. There is constant checking and re- 
checking with the students and by the students 
themselves. Tests, accumulative records, occu- 
pational information classes, exploratory 
courses, character education, and the selection 
of courses of study as the individual progresses 
through the school system, are all woven to- 
gether in an effort to help boys and girls to 
analyze themselves and to help themselves pre- 
pare for a richer and better life, for, in the 
words of Thomas Carlyle, ‘Blessed is he who 
has found his work; he has a life purpose; he 
has found it, and will follow it.” 











W hose School Is It Anyway? 


{Tt ISN’T your school, it isn’t my school, it isn’t the pupils’ school, it isn’t the 
state’s school. It belongs to the people. They pay for it—maintain and sup- 
port it. They pay for it as they appreciate it. If we want them to pay much we 
must help them to appreciate it lots. If we want the people to be staunch sup- 
porters of our schools we must make the schools likeable and liked. If they give 
due returns on the investment school stocks will be above par. That’s our job. 
—Teachers Exchange—Oneida Co. (Nov.) 
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Logging 
In Wisconsin » » « 


Do you know that we are still a “lumbering 
state’? The days of Paul Bunyan are fast be- 
coming history, but still there are lumber camps, 
felling of timber, and the snort of steam log 
haulers in our northern woods. As Mr. Kipp 
points out we have a real problem of conserva- 
tion in connection with our forests. 








OW many of us ever see the common- 
place objects about us with truly under- 
standing eyes? How many of us ever 
look through the presence of these common- 
place things into the many fascinating stories 
of where they come from and how they were 
produced and prepared for our use? How many 
of us, for instance, can see in a beautiful frame 
home or highly polished hardwood floor a 
tale of the great north woods with their deer 
and grouse—of men, lumberjacks, doing their 
winter toil—or of the long sleigh hauls to 
“landings”, or the humming saw-mill. 

To Wisconsin people the story of logging 
should be a familiar one. We should know of 
all the operations involved in the transforma- 
tion of a tree standing in the forest to a pol- 
ished hardwood floor; but few of us do. 

Logging has been going on in Wisconsin 
since the first saw-mill was built at De Pere in 
1809, but it was not until half a century later 
that the great pine forests were touched and 
that lumbering assumed a great economic sig- 
nificance in the state. Modern practices have 
changed somewhat from the old logging days. 
Railroads today have supplanted the rivers for 
transportation of logs from the woods to the 
mill; and better woods equipment as well as 
mill rs makes possible a more rapid 
and efficient production of lumber. 





The Wisconsin Logging Days are Ending 


HE story of logging in Wisconsin is one 

which will soon close. The great pine for- 
ests which at one time amounted to nearly 150 
billion board feet, are gone and the mixed hem- 
lock and hardwood forests are following fast. 
We have in the state today just about ten bil- 
lion board feet of lumber left which is being 
cut at the rate of almost one billion feet a year. 
How long the forests will last is a simple 
problem in arithmetic. We will have original 
forests for only a decade or so if we continue 
to disregard the amount of timber grown and 
keep cutting at our present rate without doing 
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By DUANE H. KIPP 


Supt. of Education and Publications 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission 




















Steamhauler on Ice Road 
Forest County 


more to replenish the forests. 

Logging as it is practiced in Wisconsin, still 
has enough of the old tried and established 
methods of operation to make one of the orig- 
inal Paul Bunyan type of lumberjacks feel at 
home if he should go into a winter camp today. 
After a tract of timber has been cruised, the 
“sawyers” will begin felling and trimming 
trees. After it is felled the tree is measured 
and cut into saw logs which after the snow 
comes, are skidded to a ‘‘skidway’” where they 
are “decked”, 

As the winter advances ice roads are built 
up from the “skidways” at the place of cut- 
ting, and the logs are hauled by sleigh to a 
“landing” beside a railroad track. Originally, 
logs were ‘‘decked” on the river bank to await 
the coming of spring when they were driven to 
the mill towns. 

In some places in Wisconsin logs are taken 
direct from the skidway in the woods to the 
mill on long trains which are pulled by steam 
haulers over the ice roads. A steam hauler is a 
locomotive which runs on treads rather than 
tracks, 

At the mill the logs are separated, some to be 
sawed into lumber there and some choice hard- 
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wood logs to be sent to veneer plants where 
they are carefully worked to produce the beau- 
tiful outer covering of the furniture we all 
have in our homes. 

This age-old story of logging has been go- 
ing on for more than a century, and for con- 
siderably more than half a century it was car- 
ried on both intensively and extensively. For 
more than a decade at the close of last cen- 
tury and the opening of the present one, Wis- 
consin led the entire country in the production 
of lumber. Today Wisconsin ranks about twen- 
tieth, and the amount of lumber produced each 
year is decreasing. 


We Need Thoughtful Conservation 


LS daerescpemil woodworking industries, 
which were developed at the time of the 
state’s leadership in lumbering, have to go 
farther and farther in search of raw material 
for which they must pay high prices and high 
freight rates. If Wisconsin’s industry is to 
maintain its high standard, Wisconsin must re- 
plenish her forests. 

The history of forestry in the state now runs 
concurrently with the history of lumbering but 
it did not have its beginning until many years 
after excessive logging had made forestry pro- 
grams a necessity. 

There are three principal reasons for the de- 
pletion of timber resources: logging, fires, and 
the conversion of forests into farms. Of these, 
the latter is the only permanent one. Land bet- 
ter adapted to agriculture than to forestry 
should be farmed, but land which has been 
logged and which is not well adapted under 
present circumstances to agriculture, should be 
put to work growing a new forest. This it 
cannot do as long as public carelessness will 
countenance thousands of forest fires every year. 


Fire—The Fierce Enemy of Conservation 


HO causes our forest fires? Figures com- 
piled from all fires reported in forest 
protection districts in the state for the complete 
decade 1920-1929, indicate that 99% of the 
fires which ravaged Wisconsin’s woods are 
caused by human carelessness or maliciousness 
and are consequently preventable with reason- 
able care. The largest single item is the land 
clearer who, using fire to clear brush from 
land to make the land tillable, carelessly lets 
the fire get away and into the woods. He ac- 
counts for 34%. That is one large element. 
Another major causer of the fires and one 
who dwells usually in the city, is the smoker 
and camper. Together these two classifications 


caused just one-third or 33% of all the fires 
reported during the decade. 

The careless motorist who flips a cigarette 
out of his car into the dry mass of brush and 
leaves at the side of the road proved this sum- 
mer to be one of the greatest menaces to the 
forest, as did the camper who let his fire get 
away or left it without extinguishing it. 

Other causes of fires—railroads which ac- 
counted for 19%, incendiarists who caused 
5%, and loggers who caused 4%—can be 
regulated with the co-operation of the public. 

All of these other causes must be eliminated 
through education. When the casual camper or 
smoker will realize that the cigarette he has in 
his hand can burn a million acres, and when 
the camper who has gone out hunting or fish- 
ing will realize that if his fire gets away there 
will be nothing left to hunt or fish, then we 
can expect more from forest protection work. 

Wisconsin has just passed. through the most 
dangerous fire season it has ever experienced 











“Timber’—Felling a Hemlock 
Forest County 


since there has been organized forest protection 
in the state. People who want to give excuses, 
will lay it on to the abnormally dry summer. 
It is true that the summer of 1930 was the 
driest we have had in years—weather bureau 
records say forty years—but all the dry weather 
in the world cannot start a forest fire. It merely 
sets the stage—some act of human carelessness 
must actually start the blaze. 

There are many other things which will 
hinder the forestry program, but they are minor. 
Laws can be regulated, additional appropria- 
tions can be secured only when there is public 
sentiment demanding them. Before this public 
sentiment can be honest and sincere, and before 
Wisconsin can restore her forest resources, we 
all must co-operate in the protection of our for- 
est areas from their greatest enemy, fire. 
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Why | Believe in 


Final Examinations » » » 


Final examinations help students to “meet 
difficulties and master them’, says Mrs. Paul A. 
Carlson, formerly a teacher, now a mother, who 
has a child in school at Whitewater. Her state- 
ments are given in answer to the question raised 
by Mr. Wolfsohn in an article appearing in the 
November issue of the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. Comments from other teachers appear on 
page 194. 











F ALL the readers of the JOURNAL who have 
given thought to Mr. Wolfsohn’s article on 

final examinations write their reactions, I 
am sure it will be necessary for Mr. McCor- 
mick to conduct a contest in the near future to 
determine who has written the best answer. 
Teachers are not just thinking about the arti- 
cle; they are discussing it with vehemence and 
writing of it in their personal letters. They 
feel that Mr. Wolfsohn not only demonstrates 
a woeful lack of sympathy for the problems of 
the teacher, but addresses his remarks in a 
manner that is certainly not too kind. A Mil- 
waukee teacher, a young man of splendid char- 
acter, intelligence and professional attitude 
writes: “What Mr. Wolfsohn’s daughter needs 
is a private tutor. The public schools can never 
be equipped to give her the kind of training 
her father desires.” 

It is as a parent and not as a teacher that I 
write these lines on “Why I Believe in Final 
Examinations.” | — it is only fair to say 
that I have taught and that I married a teacher. 
But I have been out of the school room for ten 
years and for that reason may have a little of 
the parent’s viewpoint. 

Here are some of the reasons why I believe 
in finals: 


1. The only sensible way in which we can deter- 
mine what a pupil gets out of a course is to find out 
how much he knows about it when he has finished 
studying it. 

2. This obsession for final examinations is tradi- 
tional, faddish and encouraged by parents. 


3. Even though the examination does test the 
teacher it can not help but test the student at the 
same time. 

4, The form and context of examinations has been 
so completely revolutionized that they will not long 
continue to be dreaded. 

5. The mastery of final examinations is a valuable 
form of self discipline which should not be disre- 
garded in the character training of the child. 


Teachers assume, of course, that the people 
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By MRS. PAUL A. CARLSON 


W hitewater 


in their classes are there to learn. If a student 
appears to be doing fair daily work but at the 
end of the semester has forgotten all he has 
learned, it is self-evident that he has not really 
learned anything. If his daily work is poor but 
he is able at the end of the course to pass a 
good final examination, I say he has learned 
all that is necessary about the particular subject 
he has been studying. 


An Inherited Hatred? 


R. WOLFSOHN’S hatred of final exam- 

inations is almost a religion. He hated 
final examinations and now his daughter hates 
them. That statement makes me feel just ex- 
actly as I would if he had said, “My father 
was a Republican, I am a Republican, and if 
all the people in the world were Republicans 
everything would be just all right.” When I 
was in high school I said I hated final exam- 
inations. In some cases I did. We had two or 
three young teachers who knew so little about 
discipline that if any student made a satisfac- 
tory recitation he at once became very un- 
popular with his classmates. When the exam- 
ination came around we were not prepared and 
therefore dreaded being tested. In other cases 
where I said I hated examinations I did it be- 
cause it was the style. Young students are sen- 
sitively careful to conform to the views and 
actions of their fellows. All through high 
school I worried and stewed about passing. My 
mother frequently observed that when the re- 
port cards came out my grades were always 
high. But I had heard so much talk about the 
difficulty of the work and the danger of failing 
that even though I knew I had good grades I 
was half convinced that through some witchery 
I did not understand I was actually going to 
fail. I have a boy in the fourth grade who has 
always been in the “A” group of his class. 
When he came to subtraction in arithmetic he 
said, ‘‘Now this subtraction is easy, but when I 
get to multiplication do you suppose I can do 
it, mother? The kids say it’s awfully hard.” 
Parents talk so much about the dreadful ordeal 
of going to the dentist that children with 
mouths full of sound teeth begin to worry 
about the day when one small cavity shall ap- 
pear. It may be that some parents talk about 
final examinations until they influence their 
children more than they realize. 


—a_ 
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Exemption Argument 


ae I might here interject a word 
about the exemption system, because it is 
one of the things which is bothering Mr. Wolf- 
sohn. He evidently feels that it is not fair to 
exempt the people who have an average of 
85%. 1 certainly would never object to my 
child taking a final examination even though 
his average is 95%. But I am sure that the 
pupil who gets 85% is perfectly able to pass 
the final examination. In these days of rapid 
and exhaustive surveys, perhaps someone 
should give finals to a large group of ‘‘A” and 
“B” students and prove that good students 
pass examinations easily. 


Mr. Wolfsohn’s statement that the final ex- 
amination is a test of the teacher is quite true 
as far as it goes, but he has not told ai// of the 
truth. I do not see how an examination can 
test a teacher without at the same time testing 
the pupils. There was a time when all grading 
was subjective and marks were determined en- 
tirely by the teacher's subjective standard. I 
think it is quite generally true today, however, 
that the class sets its own pace and the grade 
of each individual depends entirely on how his 
work compares with the work of the other 
members of the class. 


New Concepts of Exams 


|= old type essay examination took hours 
of both teachers’ and pupils’ time. I have 
never believed in the “Discuss-fully” questions, 





because they do not lend themselves to fair 
grading. But there is this to be said for that 
type of question; that it gave pupils practice in 
expressing themselves. One had but to read a 
few blue books in the old days to be convinced 
that none of the writers were any too good at 
putting their thoughts into words. The essay 
type examination is rapidly being replaced by 
the objective test. This form of examination is 
printed or mimeographed for the student, and 
by marking statements true or false, complet- 
ing sentences or matching he is able to finish 
in a very short time examinations covering the 
very same material that was included in the old 
written examination. Objective tests are being 
used almost daily in every subject from the 
first grade on through the schools. Present day 
pupils are going to become so used to being 
tested that there will be no cause whatever for 
fear of finals. 

And now I come to my last and most im- 
portant reason for believing in final examina- 
tions. When we make boys and girls demon- 
strate what they have learned by writing final 
examinations we have taken a step in teaching 
them that if they are going to get on in life 
they must not only meet difficulties but master 
them. We see so many students today just put- 
ting in time. They have no idea why they are 
in school. There is, as there always has been 
“plenty of room at the top”. We parents all 
long to see our children in high places, but 
unless we succeed in teaching them to work for 
pure love of working they will never get to 
the first rung of the ladder. 


New Plans for Elimination of Illiteracy » » » 


HE executive committee of the state illiter- 
acy committee, of which G. F. Loomis, 
Kenosha is chairman, met at Madison Novem- 
ber 7th, and made plans for organization 
whereby the educational forces of the state will 
make an effort to eliminate illiteracy within 
Wisconsin. Following discussions as to the best 
methods of approach, the following organiza- 
tion was agreed to: 


a. Small executive committee function- 
ing under the central state committee 
on illiteracy, of which Mr. John Cal- 
lahan is chairman. 

b. Organization on the basis of the con- 
gressional district, with a chairman 
in each district to be appointed by 
Mr. Callahan. The appointed chair- 
man to select his own district com- 
mittee with the suggestion that the 
county superintendent of the district 
and others representing organizations 


interested in the problem constitute 
the district committee. 

c. A county committee to be headed by 
the county superintendent, who may 
appoint to membership on the com- 
mittee such persons as he sees fit. 

The committee on illiteracy expects the co- 
Operation of interested agencies, such as the 
P. T. A., American Legion, Public schools, Vo- 
cational schools, and social, civic, and service 
clubs. 

The securing of names of illiterates in the 
state, the organization of classes or indi- 
vidual help assignments, and the problem of 
finances are some of the problems with which 
the committee are confronted. But the pros- 
pects are hopeful, and superintendents, teach- 
ers, and groups of citizens will welcome the 
opportunity to be a part of an organized effort 
to eradicate illiteracy from Wisconsin. 
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Because of its general interest and importance 
the State Department is publishing the follow- 
ing item on Court Rulings. All administrators 
will recognize the importance of this informa- 
tion. In addition the usual State Department 
news is given. 











COURT RULINGS 
Liability in Rural Districts 
i ips statute requires that physical instruction 
and training shall be provided for all pu- 
pils in country as well as village and city 
schools in accord with the course of instruc- 
tion in physical education as prescribed in the 
manuals for elementary, state graded, and high 
schools. In the one and two room schools this 
instruction is to take the form of supervised 
playground work. There are in the state 6650 
cne room schools and 400 two room schools to 
which this command of the statute applies and 
teachers are presumed to render this required 
service under their contract, in the form of su- 
pervision of play. It also occurs that many of 
these schools are equipped, some at a consid- 
erable expense, with playground apparatus, 
which, if not properly cared for, is liable to 
result in injury to the pupils using it. Such 
accidents are brought to the attention of this 
department and it appears that there is a gen- 
eral feeling that school districts or school dis- 
trict officers may be held liable for such in- 
juries after the manner provided by law apply- 
ing to towns, cities and villages. It is entirely 
natural that such conclusion should be reached 
and the same law should apply to school dis- 
tricts that applies to towns, cities and villages. 
This conclusion, however, is erroneous. Neither 
school districts or district boards or teachers 
are held liable for damages in cases where acci- 
dents occur in or about the school buildings or 
school grounds. This is the holding of the 
courts generally throughout the United States, 
and below are some excerpts from decisions of 
the supreme court of this state. It will be noted 
that all the cases referred to are based substan- 
tially on the grounds that—'A municipal cor- 
poration is not liable for accidents that may 
occur in the performance of its governmental 
functions.” 
The excerpts are as follows: 


Sullivan vs. School District 
44 A SCHOOL district which had established and 
maintained a manual training department in 
its schools is not liable for injuries sustained by a 
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State Department » » » » 


pupil by reason of the failure of the district to equip 
certain saws with proper safety devices. 

“The doctrine of non-liability of a municipal cor- 
poration for the performance of governmental func- 
tions is the basis upon which this conclusion was 
reached.” 


Juul vs. School District 


“NYY HERE in accordance with a custom a pail 
containing hot water, to be used in cleaning 
the floor of a schoolroom, was placed by an em- 
ploye in a passageway before the pupils had left the 
school building, such act must be deemed to have 
been done by the school district in the performance 
of its governmental duties, and the district is not 
liable for an injury to a pupil, who, while passing 
from one school room to another, fell into such 
pail.” 


Bernstein vs. City of Milwaukee 


41 A PLAYGROUND alleged to have been main- 

tained by a city will be presumed to have 
been maintained under the power conferred upon the 
city by law, and in the maintenance of a public play- 
ground a city acts in its governmental, not in its 
proprietary capacity. Negligence in the performance 
of a governmental function by the officers or agents 
of a municipality does not give a right of action, 
except that a municipality may not maintain a pub- 
lic nuisance even where it is performing a govern- 
mental duty. A city is not liable for an injury sus- 
tained by a young child who was permitted by the 
attendants to use such appliance on the school 
ground.” 


Folk vs. City of Milwaukee 


441N MAINTAINING its public schools a city is 

performing merely a public duty, and is not 
liable for the death of a pupil caused by sewer gas 
escaping into the school building from a_ sewer 
therein which had negligently, and with knowledge 
of the city authorities, been allowed to become out 
of repair and clogged up.” 


A peculiar case occurred in Kewaunee 
county and in brief is as follows: 


OMPLAINT was made that in this case (Srnka 

vs. School District) the members of the board 
had failed to keep and maintain the school building 
in safe condition; that some time previous to the 
happening of the injury to the plaintiff, they erected 
a wooden partition with a door and allowed a knot- 
hole of an inch or two to remain in the door. Chil- 
dren playing both inside and outside of the room 
closed the door. An outside pupil tried to look 
through the knothole; a boy on the inside thrust a 
file through the opening; put out one eye of the lad 
looking in; court held the district was discharging a 
governmental duty. 


From what is recited above, it can be readily 
recognized that there are good and substantial 
reasons for distinguishing between the ruling 
of the courts affecting accidents that occur on 
school grounds and accidents that occur in other 
cases. 
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Improved List of High School Titles 


F fjen Department of Public Instruction is just 
completing an approved list of high school 
titles which will be sent out in multigraph 
form before being put in print. This list is 
very carefully chosen and is checked with the 
best lists published. Meanwhile high schools 
are asked to use the Wilson list of 2600 titles 
and the first purchase list of 500 books put out 
by the American Library Association. 

Many high school texts print a suggested bib- 
liography at the end of important chapters. 
The books so listed are recommended by the 
author for collateral reading in the preparation 
of lesson material. Not all books so listed are 
first purchase material, but many of them may 
profitably be bought for the library. 


Rural Training Enrollments 


NROLLMENTS in the various rural teacher 
training departments for the current year 
show an increase over last year. This is in line 
with the general trend of teacher training en- 
rollments. It reflects our present economic emer- 
gency and as such will prevail during the period 
only. Comparative figures for the past and 
present year indicate the attendance as of No- 
vember of that year. 


1929 1930 

High School Training Depts. __ 287 329 

County Normal Schools —____- 1021 1267 
Rural Depts., Teachers’ Col- 

[CCCS SEE ee SE | 492 

1720 2088 


High school departments gained 14% over 
last year; County Normals increased 24% ; and 
rural departments of Teachers’ Colleges gained 
19%. Assuming that all will graduate, which 
is unlikely, there will be available for rural 
positions 368 more teachers than last year. 
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Spread over the state, it means five more for 
each county. 


Farm Accounts 

= Elementary School is being looked upon 

more and more as the key to the solution 
of the farm problems of the future. Wisconsin 
has taken the first step by making farm records 
and accounts, which is a basic requirement for 
needed information, a part of the regular 
course of study. 

This department keenly feels the need for 
giving to the rural youth of the state the best 
training possible for meeting life problems and 
at this time of over farm production, the teach- 
ing of the business principles for conducting a 
farm, is especially urged. Farm management, 
marketing, and cooperation, all require the 
“farm facts’ on which to base important de- 
cisions. 

Teachers should not regard the subject of 
farm accounts as an additional burden but 
rather as a different and more fascinating way 
of teaching arithmetic, penmanship, and allied 
subjects, as well as a simple form of book- 
keeping. It is placed in the course of study for 
fall, in order to prepare pupils that they may 
help parents with their home farm accounts 
the coming year, if they have become interested 
in this enterprise plan. Use should be made of 
the business forms and other suggestions in the 
back of the School Edition of the Account 
Book. The expense is 40¢ for the book on 
problems or transactions for a year’s business 
on the farm in the quantity required for the 
school. A key to the work for the teacher is 
included without cost. 

It is to be hoped that every rural school 
graduate in Wisconsin will have had at least 
this simple, practical business help. Every 
teacher is urged to do his or her part. 


A Life of Service in Our Schools » » » 


E HAVE just been informed of the death 

of Miss Katherine Gaylord, who for 
forty-nine years had taught in the schools of 
Green Bay. Her career was so worthy, and her 
service so quietly faithful to the profession, that 
we pause to pay tribute to her. Miss Gaylord 
was born in Sandusky, Ohio, and came to 
Green Bay as a child. She graduated from the 
“old brick” school of Green Bay in 1875, after 
which she was appointed teacher in the Mason 


school. During ‘all of the following forty-nine 
years of teaching Miss Gaylord served in the 
Mason and Howe grade schools, and Washing- 
ton Junior High school—all within a radius of 
five miles from the school where she learned 
the traditional three Rs. Since 1928 Miss Gay- 
lord has been retired, but thousands of Green 
Bay citizens mourn her loss as the passing of 
their favorite school ma’am, as well as a friend 
and counselor. 
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The School's Responsibility 





By J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary 


National Education Association 


Making Leisure an Energizing Force » » » 


“Leisure is what we make of it’, a far-seeing 
educator once said. Today with an abundance 
of leisure in life the school has a real challenge. 
What it is, and how best the school can meet 
the issue is admirably told by Mr. Crabtree in 
this short, but vital article. 


| 


EISURE is defined as that part of the day 
L not closely tied up with vocational pur- 
suits. It is obvious that the proportion of 
one’s life which is necessary to devote to voca- 
tional activities is decreas- 
ing. It is not new to say 


loss in ability to learn is insignificant until one 
reaches a relatively advanced age. 

In the past our attitude often has been that 
all a child was going to get in the way of an 
education had to be obtained while in fulltime 
school attendance. Now we are beginning to 
look upon schooling as a taste which will cre- 
ate a lifelong appetite for learning. 

This changed viewpoint will radically modify 
methods of teaching. In our classes in litera- 
ture in the future, we will be far less interested 
in guiding the pupil to dissect passages and to 
make logical analyses of 
the world’s literary mas- 








that the school must take 
some account of this fact. 

All indications at pres- 
ent suggest that the pro- 
portion of life available 
for avocational pursuits 
will still further increase 
in the next decade. By the 
same sign, we may expect 
the responsibility of the 
school in training for the 
nonvocational side of life 
to increase rather than de- 
crease. 

The school will come to 
a better fulfilment of its 
responsibility in training | 
for leisure time by provid- |! 








Lasting Interest 


NRICHMENT of life will 

come through the right use 
of leisure. Education, both in 
the lower schools and in adult 
education, will more and more 
try to equip for the wise use of 
leisure, the pursuit of activi- 
ties which energize rather than 
enervate. If elementary and 
high-school education is to 
function to the utmost in the 
immediate future it must im- 
part to our youth desirable 
recreational interests which bid 
fair to become permanent in 
after-school days. 


terpieces, and far more in- 
terested in offering him an 
opportunity to read under 
conditions relatively un- 
disturbed by adult view- 
points. Instead of dissect- 
ing a few poems and es- 
says, large numbers of ac- 
ceptable pieces of litera- 
ture will be read in which 
the interest to the particu- 
lar pupil is high. Children 
voluntarily repeat those ac- 
tivities which give them 
pleasure and, as a result, 
habits are formed. The 
habit of reading for sheer 
enjoyment as well as for 











ing a broader school pro- 

gram. The “extra” in extracurriculum activities 
will tend to vanish. These activities will be- 
come an integral part of the school system. 
Participation in them will satisfy the deep urge 
in every pupil for action and accomplishment. 
When well organized they develop in the pu- 
pils qualities of leadership, cooperation, initia- 
tive, discrimination, self control, loyalty, and 
sympathy. They instil a desire to use physical, 
mental, and moral vigor in all of life's situa- 
tions. 


School Just The Beginning a Education 


HE results of recent research in adult edu- 

cation have effectively dispelled any illu- 
sions that may have existed that the period of 
formal school attendance is the only, or even 
the most effective period of learning. We know 
with reasonable certainty that most individuals 
do not reach the most effective age for learning 
until after they have left school, and that the 
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the purpose of gaining in- 
formation should be developed during the for- 
mal school period. 


The True Function of the School 


URING the next decade in the field of 

music, educators will be far less inter- 
ested in forcing the technics of a professional 
musician upon the unwilling child and far more 
interested in offering children the opportunity 
to hear good music under conditions which in- 
crease appreciation. Too often the memory of 
wonderfully fine concerts is made distasteful to 
pupils, because after each concert they are 
forced to write about it or discuss it from an 
adult, rather than from their point of view. 

In the fields of literature, music, art, the 
school’s function is not to turn out writers, 
musicians, and artists. It may offer a prevoca- 
tional training for some, but for the majority, 
the thought should be future avocational pur- 
suits. 
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No Matter What You Buy 


By LEE C. RASEY 
Article No. 2 


There Are Risks in Investments » » » 


Do you know that no investment is 100% 
sure? But some are better—much better—than 
others. Mr. Rasey, former Appleton teacher, is 
trying to urge the buying of the better type of 
securities. Earnings may be less, but anxiety 
may also be less. A dollar saved is a dollar 
earned’’—but it must be saved! 


Tres is an element of risk in every in- 





vestment. Call money is worth 2%. The 
United States Treasury a few days ago sold 
one year certificates to yield 234%. Good city 


years. Certain major industries have been faced 
by insurmountable difficulties after having en- 
joyed stable trade conditions over long periods. 

Faced with conditions of uncertainty the in- 
vestment of capital can not be soundly accom- 
plished unless the investor has a clear knowl- 
edge of investment principles, or has some 
source of investment information that can be 
relied upon with confidence. To obtain that 
knowledge first hand requires long effort and 
intense study. Few teachers have either the in- 
clination or the time for the accomplishment. 


governments can borrow 
money now at 3.5%. Our 
best railroads and public 
utilities, are paying about 
4.5%. The Government of 
the Dominion of Canada 
can get money in the United 
States now at about 4.25%. 

These differences are 
measurements of degrees of 
tisk; although it is clear 
that the risk involved is 
slight for any one of the 
credits named. 


Safety’ Only Relative 





“Teachers—Boy, They Bite!” 


EVERAL years ago I was 
stranded on the road between 
Milwaukee and Madison. A pass- 
ing motorist picked me up—an oil 
promoter from Texas, and what 
he told me about his business 
would by comparison make Jesse 
James a meek little deacon pass- 
ing the collection plate in a metro- 
politan church! Among other 
things he confided, “Teachers are 
fine prospects; boy, they bite!” I 
grinned then, but I wonder now; 
do we “bite” because we know so 
little about the tricks of finance? 
“Look before you leap.”... 
what some smart salesman says is 


. a featherbed for old age may 


prove to be a rock garden in front 


Neither is it a simple matter 
for the teacher to obtain that 
sound investment advice 
which is essential. 


Avoid the Financial 


Racketeer 

cy high school princi- 

pal was approached 
by six different securities 
salesmen during a_ school 
year. Most of them were 
selling stock in small cor- 
porations. One salesman of- 
fered to give the principal 
several shares of stock in or- 
der that he might tell teach- 
ers in the school that the 


AS AN example of pos- 


sible risk involved 


of the county poor house. 


ptincipal owned stock. The 





even in the best credits, 

however, the experience with United States 
Government bonds a few years ago can be cited. 
Thousands of investors purchased Liberty bonds 
during the war years at par. If they found it 
necessary to sell their bonds a few years later it 
could be done only at a loss at times of as much 
as $150 on a thousand dollar bond. The risk 
which was involved in that case was not in the 
stability of the government, but rather the risk 
involved in changing prices of money, and in 
the elements of demand and supply in the se- 
curities markets. 

In most investments there is a risk which 
goes beyond the risk of price changes. It is 
familiar knowledge that certain of the state 
governments in our own country have repudi- 
ated debts in the past, and millions of dollars 
worth of their bonds purchased in good faith 
are probably worthless. Several of our great 
railroad systems found themselves in receiver- 
ship after having been prosperous for many 


principal did not accept the 
gift, but several teachers did purchase the stock. 
They never received a dividend and the stock 
was worthless in less than a year. 

A good salesman, “friend of the college’, 
persuaded several professors to purchase stock 
in a manganese mine. The “investment” did 
not have the merit of an intelligent bet on a 
horse race,—in that case the wrong horse won. 

A teacher in a Wisconsin high school re- 
cently retired after many years of successful 
teaching. During these years she had saved a 
considerable sum. The money from year to 
year had been invested in a local industry—a 
manufacturing institution that had operated 
successfully in the community for many years. 
Within a few months after her retirement the 
corporation was reorganized and she received 
ten cents on the dollar on her investment. 

These experiences in general can be avoided. 
A discussion of investment principles and 
methods will be given in a following article. 
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The White House Conference 


Building for Tomorrow » » » » 


What was the White House Conference? 
What was its purpose and what does it hope to 
accomplish? These, and many similar questions 
might be asked about this great national meet- 
ing on November 19-22, when the nation’s 
leading educational leaders met with the Presi- 
dent and discussed a far-reaching program of 
Child Welfare destined to bear important re- 
sults upon the children of tomorrow—your stu- 
dents in years to come. 











rected national attention to the matter 

of Child Health. Recognizing the im- 
portance of a nation wide program along these 
lines President Hoover 


Nes before this year has America di- 


stimulation of the normal child, aid to the 
physically defective and handicapped child, and 
assistance for the delinquent child. 

In summarizing the general spirit of the 
program the convention assembly adopted the 
following ‘‘Bill of Rights’ of American child- 
hood: 

1. Every prospective mother should have suitable 
information, medical supervision during the prenatal 
period, competent care at confinement. Every mother 
should have post-natal medical supervision for her- 
self and child. 

2. Every child should receive periodical health ex- 
aminations before and during the school period in- 
cluding adolescence, such as hospital care as its spe- 
cial needs may require. 

3, Every child should have regular dental exam- 


ination and care. 
4. Every child should 
have instruction in the 





recently called the [= _ 





White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health 
and Protection, at 
which meeting a select 
group of delegates from 
the separate states sat in 
conference and dis- 
cussed the findings of 
committees who have 
been engaged in re- 
search during the past 
year. The conference 
was inaugurated as an 
extra-govern- 
mental function, and its 


health.” 








A Challenge to America 


“With machines ever enlarging 
man’s power and capacity, with 
electricity extending over 
world its magic, with the air giv- 
ing us a wholly new realm, our 
children must be prepared to meet 
entirely new contacts and new 
forces. They must be physically 
strong and mentally placed to | 
stand up under the increasing 
pressure of life. Their problem is_ | 
not alone one of physical health, 
but of mental, emotional, spiritual 
—President Hoover 


schools in health and in 
safety from accidents, and 
every teacher should be 
trained in health programs. 


Protection from 
Disease 

5. Every child should be 
protected from communi- 
cable diseases and _ pro- 
tected from impure milk 
and food. 

6. Every child should 
have proper sleeping 
rooms, diet, hours of sleep 
and play. 

7. Every child should 
attend a school which has 
| proper seating, lighting, 
| ventilation and sanitation. 


the 














work was financed by LE —- 
funds provided for the 

purpose from private sources supplemented by 
special grants from foundations and associa- 
tions having a particular interest in some phase 
of the studies. 


In addition to the committee workers, dele- 
gates from the various states were chosen by 
the Governors, or selected by committee chair- 
men because of their special interest in the 
work of the conference. 

The President of the United States spoke to 
the assembly on November 19th. By way of 
opening the conference the President called on 
the members for a solution of the problem of 
mental and physical health which children 
needed to meet the demands of the magic age 
of machinery and concentrated endeavor into 
which they will step. The task, as visualized by 
President Hoover, consists of protection and 
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8. The school should be 
so organized as to discover 
and develop the special abilities of each child, and 
should assist in vocational guidance. 

9. Every child should have some form of religious, 
moral and character training. 

10. Every child has a right to a place to play with 
adequate facilities therefor. 

11. There should be proper provision for and su- 
pervision of recreation and entertainment. 

12. Every child should be protected against labor 
that stunts growth, either physical or mental, and that 
limits education. 

13. Every child who is blind, deaf, crippled or 
otherwise physically handicapped should be given ex- 
pert study and corrective treatment. 

14. Every waif and orphan in need must be sup- 
ported. 

15. Every child is entitled to the feeling that he 
has a home. The extension of the services in the 
community should supplement and not supplant par- 
ents. 

16. The rural child should have as satisfactory 
schooling, health protection and welfare facilities as 
the city child. 
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The Poet's Corner » » 
The Puzzle 


“Home is where the heart is.” 
Funny old rhyme! 

Home is where your hat is 
In this modern time. 

Father's gone a-hunting, 
Mother's at the club. 

John’s away at college, 
Fishing’s calling Bub. 

Sis is aero-planing— 
What an aviator! 

Baby’s out with nursie, 
In his perambulator. 

Grandpa's at the ball game, 
Grandma’s at a tea. 

Who keeps the home together— 
Now that’s what puzzles me! 


—Metta I. Tremper, Kenosha 
ee 


Last May we received the following poem, 
submitted by Miss Hazel E. Murphy, Green 
Bay. Though we are no longer running a poetry 
contest we feel that Miss Murphy's poem has 
a certain degree of human interest and under- 
standing we all should cultivate. Therefore we 
publish it for you all. 

—Editor 


Absolution 


It was after school. 

The teacher turned to one who waited. 

“Come here, Joe.” 

Half-man, half-boy, 

The lad shuffled forward awkwardly at the 
teachers’ words, 

His head was bent, and on his cheeks lay deep- 
fringed lashes hiding handsome eyes. 

Shamefaced, he fumbled with a notebook, 

Then stole a cautious glance from under droop- 
ing lids. 

There was no hint of humor 

To night in the tired, kind eyes which searched 
his face. 

After a strained silence, while he waited for 
the reprimand which did not come, 

He blurted out with boyish penitence, 

“Aw gee, Miss Dale, I know I hadn't ought 
to—”’ 

The words came hard, and the sentence dwin- 
dled miserably. 

Then en as no help came, he blun- 
dered on, 

“Something got into me. I don’t know what; 

I didn’t mean to do it, honest.” 

Then fearful that he had lost a friend 


» » 


He stumbled questioningly, 
“Ain’t you going to say nothing to me?” 
And, wretched, raised his head. 
Startled, he saw the brown eyes bent on him 
clouded with unshed tears. 
With quick kindness he looked away 
And pretending not to see, 
“Can I straighten the chairs for you, maybe?” 
Without waiting for an answer 
He set about his self-appointed task, 
Whistling softly as he pushed the chairs in 
place. 
Hazel E. Murphy, Green Bay, Wis. 


Homing Pigeons 
Not in circles or whirls, 
But in straight straight lines 
I see you flying by; 
Eager to reach some much-loved nest, 
To coo in dove-cotes you love best, 
You homing pigeons fly. 


I bid you God-s peed 
As I watch your flight; 
I'm thrilled by your wings so strong 
That bravely meet each tempest’s mood 
Or tenderly fold a timorous brood— 
God's grace, as you speed along! 
Josephine Lane 
Bay View High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| Teach 
I teach 
Because I would be young in soul and mind 
Tho years may pass and age my life contain, 
And I find no way to lag behind 
The fleeting years, save by the magic chain 
That binds me, youthful, to the youth I love. 


I teach 

Because I would be wise and wisdom find 

From millions gone before, whose torch I pass 
Still burning bright to light the paths, that wind 
So steep and rugged for each lad and lass, 

Slow climbing to the unrevealed above. 


I teach 

Because in passing on the burning flame 
That ever brighter grows the ages thru, 

I have done service that is worth the name, 
Can I but say: The flame of knowledge grew 
A little brighter in the hands I taught. 


I teach 
Because I know that when life’s end I reach, 
And thence pass thru the gate so wide and deep 


To what I know not, save what men teach, 
That the remembrance of me men will keep 


Is what I've done; and what I have is naught. 


—New Jersey Journal of Ed. 
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Reactions on Mr. Wolfsohn’s Ideas 


Is Wolfsohn a Follower of 
Sinclair Lewis? 


R. WOLFSOHN’S article in the current issue 

is noticed. His article of a year ago was 
readily recalled. From these two articles I am sure 
that he would be willing to contribute upon any 
article suggested, whether it be discipline, grading, 
crime, character modification, industrial depression, 
agriculture, or prohibition. I request that you solicit 
any article that you see fit, outside of teaching, so 
that we may know how we compare with other fail- 
ures. I will look forward to seeing someone else in 
his pan. Please let us know next time who, what, 
and where this fellow is. He is rather hard to follow. 


—F, W. Stuart, Grantsburg 
ee 


Final Exams. Household Helps 


ELDOM do teachers engage in open controversies 

with parents about methods of teaching; but 
when they do, the discussion apparently is worth- 
while. 

The article, ‘Final Exams The Household Buga- 
boo,” seemingly manifests a much worried father’s 
attitude toward the training his children are receiv- 
ing in the Milwaukee Schools. His boyish peeves 
about home work expressed by “how I hated it when 
I was a boy, and also how I hate it now when I 
have a daughter and a boy of my own’ have devel- 
oped into the hatred of a father for his own city’s 
educational system. 

Not content with merely denouncing the system, 
he professes to be an authority on the history of 
final exams. He thinks “final exams must be a hang- 
over from the dark ages, when sweetness to others 
was not wanted’. Such an opinion is in part almost 
factually true. But final exams antedate the Dark 
Ages, for they were used by the Romans, Greeks, 
Sumerians, and perhaps the Egyptians. Final exams 
are a part of man’s life. Without our daily exams, 
what would life be anyway? And if education is 
going to be representative of life, it must be a part 
of life. Final exams are merely the struggles of life 
in a nutshell. 

Mr. Wolfsohn’s arguments against final exams are: 

(1) “They are a test of the teacher and not of 
the pupil; 
(2) They are a tremendous nervous strain upon 
the pupil; 
(3) They are no tests at all.” 
He attempts to prove the first argument by assuming 
that the success of a teacher is shown by the result 
of an examination she gives. Such an assumption is 
hardly fair at all, for other matters must be noted 
such as the good progress of the pupils, if one is to 
gauge a teacher's success in teaching. 

Final exams may be a tremendous drain upon some 
pupils, but I will wager dollars to doughnuts that 
they do not vitiate the nervous energy of all pupils. 
Mr. Wolfsohn asks: ‘But should it also cost pain? 
But does the final examination tell us anything? It 
does not.” 

Let me state the experience of several pupils in 
the same school system that Mr. Wolfsohn criticizes. 
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From the Rostrum » » » 


One is an author who not long ago told me he had 
come close to death’s door and looking back at his 
whole life it seemed to him that the only real values 
he had obtained in life had come to him through 
suffering. 

My experience in learning things is usually pain- 
ful. And I venture Mr. Wolfsohn’s is likewise— 
even reading this epistle in print. Anything we set 
out to learn is painful in some way until it is 
learned and then it becomes easy. I only wish that I 
had had more painful exams in the Milwaukee 
schools than I had to take or was offered so that 
the exams of life would not seem so painful! 

The argument that final exams are no tests at all 
may have some foundation but it is an unwarranted 
exaggeration that makes a mountain out of a hill. 
There may be one or two teachers who give tests 
just to take up their pupils’ time for an hour or 
two, but such teachers are fast becoming obsolete 
and people in and out of school wish them God- 
speed. Any pupil of ordinary intelligence who has 
mastered a reasonable assignment can be depended 
upon to pass an exam with reasonable ease. The 
more such tests he takes the more poised and self- 
composed he becomes. Milwaukee puts a premium 
on a bright pupil taking an exam. This prepares the 
individual for the exams of college that make high 
school finals seem like multiplication tables. 

In conclusion let me say that not very many loaf- 
ers get through high school any longer. Many pu- 
pils may seem to be loafing, but upon investigation 
they have industrious methods they use. The opinion 
of an amateur parent certainly cannot carry more 
weight than that of a father of a family of 10 who 


tells me of his children’s industry—and yet they. 


seem slacking although they get all their work in on 
time. A boy who tries to slide by often finds that the 
roads of education are not always slippery. Even Mr. 
Wolfsohn in a previous criticism contends that pu- 
pils are over burdened with homework. Perhaps they 
are. But I shall not dwell on that point for my pen 
has already been carried too far afield. Final exams 
are a part of the educational institution and a vital 
part at that. 
—William K. Harding, 
Senior High School, Viroqua, Wis. 


| oe 
The School-Community Relation 


There is now, just as much as ever before, a great 
need for harmony and cooperation between the school 
and community. Wisconsin has had several examples 
of that this year when several schools were voted 
closed. Thanks to our efficient school laws the ac- 
tions were illegal. 

There are at least two reasons for the action men- 
tioned above. The first is that the country is pass- 
ing through a period of depression which some peo- 
ple believe makes necessary the elimination of ex- 
pense for educating the American youth. During 
times of economic depression, is it an economy to 
remove the expense of such factors as tend to post- 
pone, and in time to definitely obliterate, such peri- 
ods of depression? Must we tell our children that 
education is an economic waste? No, it is for us to 
make the people “business wise.” We must show 
them in a practical way the advantages of education 
for developing the material wealth, as well as the 
ethical, social, and cultural life of the nation. 
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The second reason is that school boards and school 
officials ignore the wishes of the community in school 
matters. Are our schools to become the victims of 
personal or political prejudices? The blame may lie 
either with the school officials or with the commu- 
nity. School officials, as a matter of diplomacy, should 
grant the wishes of a community whenever they are 
for the good of the school. However, they must re- 
member that they are experts in their field and that 
they are responsible to the public for the school’s 
success or failure whether or not it may be due to the 
advice so freely given by the community. An active 
parent-teacher association can do much to bridge the 
gap between the school and the community. Let us 
this year plan not only to educate the child but also 
to make a better citizenry! 


—Oliver C. Sand, Taylor, Wis. 


What About Our Educational Practice? 


If the school wishes to be a factor in the training 
for a wise social participation it must develop a so- 
cially efficient curriculum; but still more important 
than a socially efficient curriculum is a socially effi- 
cient educational practice. A socially efficient edu- 
cational practice means first of all a practice in 
which each individual will be given a continued op- 
portunity of intelligent participation. 

Any understanding observer of the present educa- 
tional practice is astounded at the density of the in- 
tellectual fog that envelops most of our educational 
activities. By continually keeping a large percentage 
of our children in intellectual darkness, or at best in 
a hazy mental twilight, we tend to develop indi- 


viduals that are accustomed to and satisfied with a 





state of ignorance in the activities in which they 
participate. Thus, we not only fail to develop in 
these children the necessary and desirable social un- 
derstandings, but at the same time destroy in them 
a desire ever to develop and possess these under- 
standings. 

As much as we need to revise our present mate- 
rial of instruction, in the light of social need, we are 
much more in need of developing an educational 
practice that will make the individual dissatisfied 
with a hazy understanding of the activities in which 
he participates, and craves an intelligent understand- 
ing of them. 

Our educational testing program has been justly 
ridiculed and justly praised. Even in the present 
stage, our testing program is crude and in many in- 
stances misleading, yet on the whole this program 
has been the outstanding instrument of educational 
progress in the last fifteen years. It has caused edu- 
cational thought to busy itself with the correctness 
of present educational practice. 

One of the outstanding contributions that the 
testing program has made is to show that in our 
present educational practice only about 20% of the 
children have the privilege of basking in the light 
of an intelligent understanding of the educational 
activities in which they are asked to participate, an- 
other 20% is living in the fair intellectual twilight, 
with a third 20% seeing this light occasionally, while 
40% spend almost all of their school life in intel- 
lectual darkness. With these facts confronting us 
and so little concern exhibited with respect to them, 
one is led to speculate as to the degree to which we 
educators have been trained to love the intellectual 
shadows. 

—Supt. H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan 


The Newcomer in Education—The Eyes Have It » » » 


Relatively few of Wisconsin’s schools have 
adequate equipment for visual instruction, ac- 
cording to the opinions expressed at the recent 
conference on visual education. Next month 
the JOURNAL will publish a splendid article on 
the subject, from the pen of our president, Mr. 
Silas B. Tobey. Look for it... and absorb 
some of the constructive suggestions given by 
Mr. Tobey. Attention to this important phase 
of education should be a part of our 1931 
pro gram. 


[URING the latter part of November Dean 
Chester Snell of the University of Wis- 
consin Extension division called a meeting of 
men connected with the schools of Wiscon- 
sin, and discussed with them the problems 
and future of visual instruction in this state. 
The men attending the conference were: O. H. 
Plenzke, E. G. Doudna, B. E. McCormick, O. G. 
Gilbert, and Leo P. Schleck, all of Madison; 
H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan; R. B. Woodworth, 
Fond du Lac; S. D. Fell, Oshkosh; Herbert 


Heilig, Appleton; J. B. Coleman, La Crosse; 
S. B. Tobey, Wausau; J. H. Wheelock, Viro- 
qua; and Prof. C. J. Anderson, University of 
Wisconsin. 

The discussions centered around the problems 
of promoting a statewide program of visual in- 
struction ; establishing a teacher training course 
of instruction in visual education; ‘“‘selling’’ the 
idea of visual instruction to teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and boards of education; standard- 
izing visual aids; and various means by which 
the state might further the use of visual aids in 
the classroom. 

In accordance with the suggestions offered at 
the conference the following promotional pro- 
grams have already been launched: 

The Extension division is planning to pub- 
lish a monthly bulletin on visual instruction, 
which will be distributed among the leading 
educators of the state. 

A series of county conferences is now being 
launched, as a means of better acquainting the 
teachers of this state with the importance and 
advantages of intelligent visual instruction. 
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Headliners » » » » 


November press clippings contained many 
items of interest about “our family’. Some of 
the most interesting items are herein published 
under our own ‘Headliners’. 


Callahan Heads National Board 


OHN Callahan, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, was recently honored by be- 
ing elected president of the association of gov- 
erning boards of state universities, at the an- 
nual convention held at Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Mr. Callahan was also elected director of the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association at the 
annual meeting held in Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 14. 


Real Professional Interest 


NSTILLING a bit of professional interest in 

teachers of Green Lake county is one way in 
which George V. Kelley has given evidence of 
his faith in the work of the W. T. A. Writing 
to us about the success of his September insti- 
tute he said, “We are 100% for the W. T. A. 
Every teacher had signed up before 8:00 P. M. 
Friday. That was pretty good for one day, 
wasn’t it? We have no place for the non-pro- 
fessional.” That's one good reason why the 
W. T. A. is a potent force in promoting the 
interests of teachers, and we trust that other 
men of prominence in our state will recognize 
the importance of united action through our 
recognized methods of group cooperation. 


Traditional 100°(ers 


ANY of the counties are 100% boosters 

for the state association, but few are as 
consistently and as actively interested in every 
phase of our state educational program as the 
Manitowoc County local association. This fall 
the Manitowoc County Teachers association 
held its thirty-seventh annual meeting, includ- 
ing on the program such prominent speakers 
as Rev. Merton S. Rice, Detroit, John E. Stout, 
dean of the school of education, Northwestern 
University, and Dr. R. L. Cooley, director of 
the Milwaukee Vocational school. 

“Once a member, always a member,” seems 
to be the slogan of this Jocal group, for there 
are still a few of the original members among 
the present roster. All teachers of Manitowoc 
County, Manitowoc, and Two Rivers are mem- 
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bers of the local; for, as one member wrote, 
“It has been considered iB peerage duty of 


teachers in our county and cities to belong to 
our association.” 

The officers of the Manitowoc County Teach- 
ers association are: Fred Christiansen, principal 
of the County Rural Normal, Earl Witte, prin- 
cipal of Reedsville High school, and Jos. J. 
Rappel, supervising teacher of Manitowoc 
county. 


Six Pairs of Twins in Oconto H. S. 


PEAKING of records for schools, we can’t 

overlook Oconto, with its six sets of twins 
attending high school. Most schools have one 
or two such puzzlers for the teachers, but imag- 
ine yourself in the high school of Oconto, try- 
ing to keep six pairs straight, and making sure 
that you don’t get mixed up and get Paul Mes- 
senger’s marks put down on Peter’s report 
card! The five other reasons why Oconto teach- 
ers ‘‘see double’ are: Neil and Keil Blank, 
Gladys and Grace Kastner, Myrtle and Mar- 
cella Bergevain, Margaret and Elizabeth La 
Court, and Waldemar and Albin Winthers. 


A Recommended System of Blackhand 
MSs Alberta Vanderloop, teacher at the 


Three Corners rural school, town of EIl- 
lington, has devised a novel plan whereby her 
pupils are given credit for observing health 
rules. Each child has a card on which has been 
drawn a large black hand. If the student keeps 
his finger nails clean, washes his hands before 
meals and keeps them clean throughout the day 
he is permitted to cover a portion of the hand 
with white paper for each week these rules are 
observed. There is a race between the pupils to 
see which will have an entirely white hand first. 


Panning the Drones 


N THIS age of classification of personality 

types and I. Q. levels it is inevitable that 
someone should direct the spotlight upon the 
poor teacher and “take her for a ride’. The 
latest classification comes from the recent state 
convention. Teachers falling into the following 
classifications might just as well fall out of the 
profession before they are less gently removed 
or fail of their objectives, Dr. C. J. Hanzen, 
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Milwaukee State Teachers college, told the 
Wisconsin Classroom Teachers League. 


* * 


“Parkers—who just park around waiting 
to get married. Their chances are slim be- 
cause they are the model of the village and 
all the men fear them. 

“Stepping stoners—those who are ex- 
pecting to step from teaching to a better job. 

“Papa and mama complexers—teaching 
because parents want them to. 

“The bored—who find no interest in any- 
thing connected with teaching. 

“Complainers—who say ‘everything would 
be all right if it weren’t for so and so.’ 

“Those whose health doesn’t ro 
them to enthuse, to inspire and to lead. 
They are tragic, but should get out of teaching. 


“Triangle-eers—there are no ‘whoopee 
parties’ in teaching and the only triangles are 
those in geometry.” 

Looking in the mirror is satisfying for usually 
we manage to see just what we want to see, but 
it’s good for our souls to realize that we aren’t 
so perfect in other's eyes. 


School Men’s Week 


HE first annual School Men’s Week, ar- 

ranged under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the School 
of Education of the University, was held 
Madison, December 3-5. In attendance were 
city superintendents, county superintendents, 
county normal schools principals, and repre- 
sentatives from the state teacher colleges. The 
enrollment numbered about five hundred. Gen- 
eral meetings were held in the forenoon and 
group meetings in the afternoon. Speakers at 
the general sessions were Supt. John Callahan, 
Professor L. V. Koos, Chicago, President Glenn 
Frank, University of Wisconsin, Professor 
John W. Withers, School of Education, New 
York University, Professor William H. Burton, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, 
and Charles L. Spain, Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, Detroit. 

At the county superintendents’ meeting on 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, problems 
of rural school supervision and administration 
were discussed. On Friday afternoon, the an- 
nual State Superintendent-County Superintend- 
ent conference was held. 

The annual State Superintendent—City Super- 
intendent conference was held on Wednesday 
afternoon, and on Thursday and Friday after- 
noons the city superintendents conferred on 
matters pertaining to the work in the cities of 
the state. 
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APPLICATION PHOTOS 


15 Photos 214 x 314 Glossy Finish. $1.00 
30 Photos 2!; x 3'4 Glossy Finish 1.50 
12 Photos 2'4 x 3'4 Dull Finish 1.00 
25 Photos 2 '4 x 317 Dull Finish _-- 1.50 


Send your original photo and remit- 
tance to your agency or tous. Original 
returned intact with reproductions. 


Cc (NATIONAL) L| > 
\- = Photo Company” = 


Box 2077, -i- Minneapolis, Minn. 











“‘Everything for the School” 


CHRISTMAS 
CANDY 
BOXES 
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In attractive designs, 


tide colors. Ideal gift boxes when filled with candy, 
cookies, etc., and distributed among the pupils at 
Christmas. 
V4, lb. size only. 
Assorted de- 
be | . 
signs. Dozen, 
$0.18; 100 at 


Order now 
for timely de- 
livery. 





100 $1.25 


Doz. $0.18. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO. 


Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS—Our new cata- 
log of latest Plays and Entertainments now ready. 
Send for your copy. 
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Sngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 
109 S. CARROLL ST. 

















Seals on every gift? We did!” 


BUY CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


Get plenty of them. Their cost is 
trifling. Their good far-reaching. 
The fund from the sale of Christ- 
mas Seals will help to fight tuber- 
culosis all year round in every 
community. 

Let your joyous Christmas 
spirit reach out to help the thou- 
sands who are bravely and hope- 
fully fighting against tuberculosis. 
Protect the children. Get your 
share of Christmas Seals today. 

THE NATIONAL, STATE 
AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 


ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


FIGHT 


TUBERCULOSIS 
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“This is George Chamberlain Speaking” 
M T HIS is principal George Chamberlain 


speaking. During the next fifteen min- 
utes we will be entertained by Mr. So-and-so, 
of New York, who will speak on the subject 
of ‘Your English in the Business World’. 
Stand by for the New York announcer’’. 

It’s all a part of the modern program whereby 
students at Riverside High school, Milwaukee 
school can listen to radio attractions in their 
classrooms. Every one of the 60 rooms in the 
building is fitted up with its individual loud 
speaker, with controls in the central office. 


Outside programs constitute only one use for 
this novel radio equipment, for it can also be 
used as a local “broadcasting station”, with the 
ptincipal’s office as the sending station, and 
every one of the 60 rooms a separate receiving 
set. Thus, when Mr. Chamberlain has an an- 
nouncement for the entire school he simply 
pulls over the “‘mike’’ and talks to his invisible 
audience. 

The installation of the school broadcasting 
system was largely made possible through the 
work of J. W. Schneck, physics instructor, and 
his many interested students who remained 
after school many nights to help wire up the 
individual rooms. 


Southern Wisconsin Convention Plans 


HE convention of the Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association will be held in Madi- 
son on February 13 and 14, 1931. At the main 
session on Friday, to be held in the Capital 
Theatre, addresses will be given by Dr. Merton 
Rice of Detroit, and Judge Florence Allen of 
Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Rice was heard at the 
state convention a few years ago. Judge Allen 
spoke at the Saturday session in Milwaukee this 
year. Her inspiring address was missed by the 
majority of our sectional enrollment, but those 
who heard her will welcome an opportunity to 
hear her again. On Saturday morning the ad- 
dress will be given by President Dearing of 
Oakland City, Indiana, who proved to be one 
of the most popular speakers at Milwaukee this 
year. A fourth speaker is still to be secured. 
For the sectional meetings a strong array of 
outstanding men in the profession have been 
secured. The list includes Dr. Robert Morrison 
of Greeley, Colorado; Prof. M. S. Pittman of 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; Laura Zirbes of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio; Miss Mary Kelty, formerly of 
Oshkosh; Prof. John Guy Fowlkes of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. Rollin C. Mollenix 
of Lawrence. 
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For Friday night an open house at the new 
West High school is being planned, to be fol- 
lowed by a play —— by the University 
Players under the direction of Prof. Trautmann. 

Further details will be given in the January 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


Give the Crippled Child a Chance 


V/ Baz an increasing amount of attention 
and thought is directed toward the edu- 
cation of crippled children, there is a lot of 
work which can still be done by the majority 
of states, according to statements found in a 
recent bulletin of the Office of Education, In- 
terior Department. Before 1899 there was no 
special provision made for the many crippled 
children found in every city. Chicago estab- 
lished the first school of this type in 1899, and 
today has 4 schools giving attention to more 
than 1,600 afflicted children. Ohio leads in the 
number of cities that have crippled children 
classes, with 10 municipalities offering such 
services. 

While Wisconsin has done a great deal 
of work in this field to date there is an in- 
creasing appreciation of its importance, which 
will undoubtedly result in an expanded educa- 
tional program to cover this need. The recent 
dedication of the Orthopedic hospital in Madi- 
son is one move in the ae of aiding crip- 
pled children in this state. Another indication 
of Wisconsin’s interest in this matter is the 
active agitation among the educational leaders 
of Eau Claire to establish a school for the un- 
fortunate children of that section of the state. 
Supt. P. G. W. Keller made a complete sur- 
vey of the situation, and on his recommenda- 
tion the school board has provided the means 
for the establishment of a school for crippled 
children. The school will open about Febru- 
ary 1, 1931. 





“I hadn’t figured - ¥ 
on being sick” 


How discouraging is the period 
of convalescence, when the un- 
paid bills keep piling : 
up and there is nothing 
coming in with which 
to pay them. A single 
illness or accident often 
dissipates the savings # w« 
of many years—all be- (og 
cause the teacher” 
“hadn’t figured on’ being disabled. 


Doctor Bills Left Out of Budget 


Many a teacher, like Anna Irene Jenkins, Los Angeles, 
Cal., enjoys such good health as to make it seem unneces- 
sary to provide for doctor bills. Fortunately, however, she 
did make ‘T. C. U. provision. We quote from her letter: 

“I deeply appreciate your courtesy in caring for my 
claim. I am so used to being well I had left no place in 
my budget for doctors’ bills, and a check which practically 
covered one of them was certainly a Godsend.” 






Get on the T. C. U. Payroll 


Our records for many years prove that one teacher in 
five suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary every year 
because of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. Your turn 
may come—it often does—when you least expect it. 

While you are still in good health and free from in- 
jury—before it is too late—get your name on the “‘T. C. 
U. Payroll.” 

Write us at once. We will then mail you full particu- 
lars of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 














Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 

CHICAGO 














BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 

MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
cvery Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 


R. J. McDONALD, Manager 




















INVESTMENTS | 


= It is a simple matter to 
select desirable invest- 
ments if you are the 
client of a good invest- 
ment house. 


= “22 years selling Madi- | 
| son secured first mort- | 
gages, and first mort- 
gage bonds, without loss 
to an investor” is a rec- | 
ord of which we are 
justly proud. 


™ Select the investment 
house, before selecting | 
the investment. 


The Joseph M. Boyd Company 


| 
« MADISON, WISCONSIN » 





| Capital and Surplus $350,000.00 | 
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The New Century Book of Facts (Copyright 
1930) 
Revised Edition by Henry Adelbert White and 
staff, Continental Publishing Company, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. Price: $11.50 in Buckram 
Binding, $13.50 in Half Leather Binding. 

The Century Book of Facts was one of the first 
complete one-volume fact books on the market, and 
since then it has continued to rank as one of the 
most popular books for school libraries and homes. 
Realizing that popularity and worth could only be 
sustained through careful revision, the publishers of 
the original book supplemented it by many new edi- 
tions. During the past decade the entire book has 
been revised; therefore the name has rightly become 
the NEW Century Book of Facts. 

The new volume now offered is outstanding in its 
pictorial treatment of all subjects, and in the com- 
plete and modern set up of the Science, Economics, 
and Biographical divisions. Cognizance has been taken 
of the very latest developments of science and in- 
vention, with excellent treatises on aviation and tele- 
vision. The Economic section is far better than is 
usually found in books of this type, with discussions 
on most every point of interest, from labor unions 
to the monetary standards. All of the other sections; 
on Language, Grammar, History, Mathematics, Geog- 
raphy, Physiology, Literature, Government, Law, Eco- 
nomics, Biography, and the Fine Arts have points of 
special merit. 

The logical treatment of various subjects under 
these main heads adds a great deal to the value of 
this work as a reference book, making it ideal for 
pupils as well as adults. The illustrations are excel- 
lent and the material is made instantly available 
through a complete index of over sixty pages. 


The Teacher in the New School 
By Martha Peck Porter, World Book Co., New 
York. Price $2.00. 

The constant “Why” and “What?” of children is 
the great opening for real education according to 
Miss Porter, and in her interesting book she demon- 
strates how in every phase of teaching it is possible 
to develop the child to a far greater degree by care- 
ful, intelligent teaching than by old objective meth- 
ods. This book is more than a series of stated the- 
ories and dry descriptions of results obtained; it 
teaches the teacher how to teach, and how to stimu- 
late self-education in such a way that the end result 
will be quicker, brighter children. The author recog- 
nizes the necessity of adult guidance, but she also 
recognizes the fact that just guidance, without any 
understanding of the goal in view is wasteful and 
detrimental. The book is based on facts and experi- 
ences, and is designed to show the teacher what can 
be done, and in a general way ow the desired re- 
sults can be achieved. No rule for all cases is used, 
but general principles are well told. 


Reading Activities in the Primary Grades 
By Grace E. Storm and Nila B. Smith, Ginn and 
Co. Boston. 

Most treatments of reading activities have dealt 
with the problem in such a general way that the in- 
dividual teacher did not know how best to apply the 
broad conclusions to the age of the children in her 
room. In this book the authors have succeeded in 
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From the Bookshelf » » » » 


narrowing down the subject to such a degree that 
they are able to suggest what kindergarten and first 
grade problems are to be met, and how best to treat 
them. Their book is logically arranged around their 
obviously extensive research and experience. First 
they suggest ways of determining the problem, from 
careful study of eye-movement, and then advise means 
of advancing the pupil in his reading skill and scope. 
About every phase of the subject is presented in a 
concise and convincing manner, giving indication of 
the authors’ care and skill in choosing their material 
as well as the ability to present it in a pleasing and 
understandable way. 


Thomas Jefferson on Education 
By Charles Flinn Arrowood. McGraw-Hill Co., 
New York. 

This book aims to present, in his own words so 
far as is practicable, an account of the contributions 
of Thomas Jefferson to the progress of education. 
The thorough treatment of the subject by the author 
gives evidence of extensive research, and a sympa- 
thetic treatment of his subject. Most of us are en- 
tirely unacquainted with this phase of the great 
statesman’s life, and therefore this book will be a 
valuable addition to the library of all those inter- 
ested in the historical development of education in 
America. The various educational bills, and Jeffer- 
son’s detailed plans for a college are particularly in- 
teresting chapters of the book. 


Learn or Perish 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Horace Liveright, 
New York. 

Learn or Perish forms the second volume of a lec- 
ture series devoted to a broad and cultural discussion 
of Education by men and women eminent in their 
respective fields. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, nationally 
known novelist and an enthusiastic supporter of 
Adult Education pleads for improvement “in the 
quality of individual minds’ as the basis on which 
“the quality of any national thinking can be im- 
proved’. Her discussions of the “Perils of the 
Teaching Profession” will be of special interest to 
our serious readers who recognize the importance of 
renovating and refreshing their personalities with 
perpetual intellectual and cultural activities as a 
means of continuing their own mental growth. A 
thoroughly worthwhile discussion of a vital personal 
problem. 


Rural Education 


The Country Teacher at Work 
By Frank J. Lowth, The Macmillan Company, 
New York 
We are more than pleased to review this splendid 
book by one of our number. Mr. Lowth is well 
equipped to write a book of this type, for his many 
years of contact with rural teaching in Wisconsin 
has fitted him admirably for the task of writing The 
Country Teacher at Work. The whole spirit of the 
book is summed up in the author’s statement in the 
Preface. “When teachers and supervisors become 
clearly conscious of enduring aims and principals in 
educational practices and procedures, more certain 
progress will be made in habituating boys and girls 
to effective social-civic participation.” 
The book is such an extensive treatment of the 
subject that it would be impossible to do it justice 
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in this short review. Each chapter is supplemented 
with a helpful suggested reading list, in addition to 
a very complete list of recommended boys’ and girls’ 
books, and a list of school supply houses. 

We are naturally proud of this splendid book from 
the pen of a Wisconsin man, and we feel sure that 
every rural teacher in this state, as in others, will 
find it a helpful source of recommended practices and 
procedures. 


Rural Community Life 
By Lee Ora Lantis, American Book Co., New 
York. 

While this book is not exactly a study of rural 
education in the narrow concept of “education” it is 
nevertheless a vital book in any study of rural life 
and the new problems of an average rural commu- 
nity. The author has assembled interesting and in- 
structive facts concerning every phase of rural com- 
munity life; the social and economic problems at- 
tending the new rural structure, and the matter of 
rural education. Every rural teacher will find the book 
interesting reading, and will give her a healthy point 
of view concerning the work she is engaged in and 
the people of her teaching district. 


Farm Children 
By Baldwin, Fillmore and Hadley, D. Appleton 
and Co. Price $4.00. 

This is one of the finest books on rural education 
brought to our attention this year. The study was 
made by the Iowa Child Welfare Research station as 
an effort to determine the characteristics of farm 
children in relation to their environment. While the 
book concerns itself with the Iowa background the 
same conditions can be found in Wisconsin or any 
other mid-west state. 

After considering the matter of home environment 
the book completes a detailed study of the one room 
school and the consolidated school. The major por- 
tion of the study concerns itself with the physical 
and mental development of children in rural sections. 
The entire book is crammed with important statis- 
tics, tables and survey returns, but through it all 
there is told a thrilling story of educational possi- 
bilities in every rural community. Serious educators 
will find the book worthy of considerable study and 
re-reading—the haphazard teacher will find it a bore. 


Art—Drama— Music 


Survey of College Entrance Credits and Col- 


lege Courses in Music 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
New York. 

An investigation showing a very definite tendency 
in the curriculum of the universities, and which has 
an important bearing upon the educational relation 
between the high schools and the colleges, is summed 
up in the “Survey of College Entrance Credits and 
College Courses in Music’. The book was prepared 
under the auspices of the Research Council of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference and pub- 
lished by the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. The particular aspect of the above rela- 
tionship between schools and colleges which is 
touched upon by the book is the effect upon the 
high school curriculum and the attitude of the vari- 
ous colleges toward music as a subject for entrance 
and undergraduate study. 





J. B. Lippincott Company 





Publishers of 





The 
= READERS — 
Pre-Primer through Book VIII, a 
new series featuring creative re- 
sponses and the development of high 
civic ideals. 


Fundamentals of Spelling 
Horn -Ashbaugh 
The latest edition of the nationally 


accepted speller; for the eight 
grades. 


Home Economics 
TEXTS 
In All Subjects 


1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 











‘‘With public opinion in its 
favor, nothing can fail; with- 
out it, nothing can succeed.”’ 


—Abraham Lincoln 


mw Nothing can long be sold in large 
quantity without the support of 
an endless chain of communicated 
good will—a free expression of 
opinion by pleased and satisfied 
customers speaking to others. 


mw The accumulated experience of 
thirty years of specialization in 
the development of better teach- 
ing materials for use in Business 
Education is reflected in our texts 
and in our service to those who 
use them. 


w The good things our friends say 
about us are a cherished asset and 
our most effective advertising. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco Toronto London 
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Fourteen Mastery Tests 


eighth, or ninth grades. 
Exercises grouped in fourteen units. 
key. 


by pupil for comparison with key. 


| 
| 
| New York 





English Grammar Workbook — 


Just Off Press | 


Practice Sheets In English Grammar and Punctuation 


Key For Teachers, With Correct Answers To Tests 


By Harriet R. Lockwood, Supervisor of English Practice, and | 
| Instructor in English Methods, State Teachers College 
| Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
| A workbook in English Grammar and related problems in punctuation, for seventh, | 


Each unit provided with mastery test and 
Each exercise on independent perforated sheet, 


| IMPORTANT FEATURES 
1. Unit organization of materials 
2. Content graded in difficulty 
| 3. Provision for individual difference in ability and 
| for individual rates of progress 
4, Regular mastery testing 
| 5. Self-teaching and self-corrective exercises 
6. Adaptability to any textbooks or to independent use. 


| Correspondence Solicited 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 





all bound in book form, to be done 





| 
Atlanta | 





Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
Songs of Purpose signed to develop an interest and appreciation of the 
By John A. O'Shea and E. Hershey Sneath, tama among children of the grades. The work of 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Many are the song books published, yet few have 
the completeness and unusual object of Songs of 
Purpose. The book is designed for use in elementary 
and junior high schools, and the pieces are grouped 
in such a manner that they are used to teach moral 
lessons to children of impressionistic ages. The se- 
lections are based on the intimate relationship be- 
tween the beautiful and good things in life. One 
division is entirely devoted to selections for special 
days, such as Lincoln’s Birthday, Arbor Day, Flag 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


Drama and Dramatics 
By Helen Randle Fish, The 
pany, New York. 

Drama and Dramatics is a study of High School 
dramatics, and is an extremely valuable book for 
both the dramatic teacher and the high school stu- 
dents interested in this activity. The author has cul- 
tivated a rare understanding of the high school mind 
in preparing this work, and the entire treatment of 
the subject is both entertaining and instructive. Ev- 
ery ramificaion of the subject is discussed in a 
chatty, interesting style, and the book contains six 
selected one-act plays by way of illustrating different 
dramatic interpretations, 


Macmillan Com- 


Playing Theatre 
By Clara Tree Major, Oxford University Press. 
New York. Price $2.50. 
The “Little Theatre’? movement seemingly has de- 
veloped a healthy and bright offspring in the Chil- 
dren's Theatre, a movement around New York de- 
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Miss Major is worthy of imitation in every com- 
munity, and we heartily approve of the spirit moti- 
vating the publishing of books of this type. Playing 
Theatre is a compilation of six plays written for 
children, and suitable for presentation in schools be- 
low high school. Cinderella, Aladdin, The Prince's 
Secret, The Maid of the Nile, Michio, and Robin 
Hood are the plays contained in the book. In addi- 
tion, there is a fine chapter on “Producing Plays for 
Children”. 


Fine Reading for Middle-Graders 


Skipper—The Story of a Dog 
By M. Benson Walker, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York. Price $2.0. 
High adventure of a peppy fox terrier. The writer 
has achieved considerable fame with his previous dog 
book, ‘Scottie’. 


The Magic Canoe 

By Frances Margaret Fox, 

Chicago. Price $1.50. 

Indians, kidnapping, Daniel Boone—everything at 

hand to make this story a thriller for imaginative 
children. Revolutionary history in a romantic dress 
which will send young children on harmless neigh- 
borhood scalping parties, and the borrowing of 
Mother's hall rug for a tent. 


Laidlow Brothers, 


Sam Houston, Patriot 
By Flora Warren Seymour, 
York. Price $2.00. 
A boy’s story of one of the Southwest's most col- 
orful figures. Written to appeal to boys of the mid- 
dle grades. A fine tie-up with history of the frontier. 


Century Co., New 
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The Twilight of Magic 
By Hugh Lofting, Frederick A. Stokes, New 
York. Price $2.50. 

A fine treatment of the Middle Ages which will 
appeal to boys and girls who have read King Arthur 
tales. One of the most interesting books of its kind 
ead by the reviewer. 


The New Pioneers 
By Mary H. Wade, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
If you get this book for a child read it first; you'll 
enjoy it and learn a lot of “home” sidelights of such 
nen as Edison, Roosevelt, Goethals, Hoover, Ferd, 
Byrd, and Burbank. A fine book, well told, with 
more lasting value than found in most children’s 
books. An ideal book of inspiration and facts for 
upper graders. 


Skycraft 
By Augustus Post, Oxford University Press, New 
York. Price $3.50 
Not a story book, and best suited to boys of the 
upper grades and high school. The book explains 
every feature of flight; the construction of planes, the 
reason why planes fly, and the science of gliding. A 
welcome gift for any boy with a flare for mechanics. 


For the Little Tots 


Readers 

Kitten-Kat 

By Blanche J. Dearborn, The Macmillan Com 

pany, Neu Y ork. Price $.56. 

A short reader with a certain degree of continuity 

to give it carry over interest. Teachers will find it 
interesting mé wterial for use in kindergarten and first 
grade. 


Elson Basic Readers Primer 
By Wm. Elson, Lura Runkel and Wm. Gray, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. Price 
$.56. 

Twenty-four interesting stories for beginners. The 
book is planned so that the child will not have to 
master more than 3 new words in any one lesson. 
This book is accompanied with a basic pre-primer 
embodying a working vocabulary of 68 utility words 
which appear in the first part of the Primer. Price of 
pre-primer is $.12. 


My Health Habits 


By Charlotte T. Whitcomb, John H. Beveridge 
and Evelyn E. Townsend. Rand, McNally € 
Company, New York. 

This unique series of readers (three books now 
available) directs the child’s reading habits toward 
matters of health. Book One is arranged to present 
simple lessons in personal cleanliness, mouth hygiene, 
proper nutrition, fresh air, exercise and rest. As the 
children are beginners the vocabulary is very simple 
ind elementary. Books Two and Three are intended 
to continue the establishment of health habits in 
children of the second and third grades. Each book 
is well illustrated, and gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity of developing group projects and posters on 
natters of health. 


Timothy Crunchit, the Calico Bunny 
By Martha Jane Ball, La/dlow Brothers, Chicago. 
Price $.72. 
Catching the spirit of teaching health habits 
through clever narrative disguise the author of this 
book has written a tale which will delight children 
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THE PATHWAY 
TO READING... 


COLEMAN - UHL -_ HOSIC 


Teachers who teach THE PATHWAY 
TO READING describe it as the most 
complete basal series of readers they 
have used. This completeness is the 
result of a happy combination of rich 
teaching experience with ripe educational 
knowledge and science. 


New accessory material of extraordinary 
beauty and efficiency is now available. 
isk for full information. 


iH. H,. FULLER, REPRESENTATIVE 


1217 East Johnson St., Madison, Wis. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Illinois 





of the lower grades—about third or fourth. The in- 
teresting young hero, Timothy, is a Bunny Boy Scout 
living in Calico village. Without pushing the point 
he teaches children the value of fresh vegetables, 
fruits and milk. A fine bit of supplementary reading 
cleverly written and well set up. 


Tales from Story-Town 
By Mina Pearl Ashton, Beckley 
cago. Price $.70. 


Children of Our Wilds 


By Lou Villinger, Beckley—Cardy Co., Chicago. 
Price $.75 

Tambalo, and Other Stories of Far Lands 
By Lide and Alison, Beckley—Cardy Co., Chicago. 
Price $.70. 

Three delightful story books for children of the 
lower grade  ¥ Tales From Story Tou nis 1 book for 
beginners, and it embodies the teaching paren 3 of 
reading, by having each story followed by a Read 
and Tell exercise. The other two books are purely 
story books. Children of Our Wilds contains some 
charming stories of deer, bears, beavers and a host 
of other furry friends. The stories are based on facts, 
and are well illustrated. Tambalo is a book of many 
lands, and all children will be delighted with the 
adventures of other children in far-off lands. A splen- 


did book as a basis of geography and general reading. 


Cardy Co., Chi- 


Sonny Elephant 
By Madge A. Bigham, Little, Brown & Coa., 
Boston. Price $.80. 

A delightful tale for children of kindergarten age. 
Like any spoiled child Sonny Elephant was a prob- 
lem for the household—in fact for the entire jungle. 
His antics and scrapes will endear him to children 


interested in the animals they see in the zoo 
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Calendar 


February 13-14, 1931—Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Convention, at Madison. 

February 22-25, 1931—Dept. of Superintend- 
ence of N. E. A., at Detroit, Mich. 

June 27-July 3, 1931—Summer N. E. A.—Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


The Extension division of the University of Wis- 
consin is planning to publish a monthly bulletin on 
visual education. This project resulted from a con- 
ference of state and local educators, meeting with 
Dean Snell during the past month. The Extension 
division is anxious to have the state schools make 
liberal use of their fine collection of educational 
films. 


Mr. George Davis of Valley City North Dakota 
has been engaged to give band instruction every 
Monday in the Wood County Agricultural School 
at Wisconsin Rapids. There is much tooting en- 
thusiasm at this early date. 


Miss Frances Hammond of Onalaska, a former 
teacher at Wonewoc, has been engaged to teach Eng- 
lish in the Wood County Agricultural School. This 
was deemed imperative because of this year’s in- 
creased enrollment. 


Madison's new West high school, erected at an 
expenditure of nearly one million dollars, was for- 
mally dedicated on October 17th. R. W. Bardwell, 
superintendent of the Madison schools, presided at 
the dedicatory services. 

The Fond du Lac Council of Education recently 
elected officers as follows: Elizabeth A. Waters, 
president; Sarah Fahey, vice-president; R. B. Wood- 
worth, secertary; and H. H. Theisen, treasurer. 


At the 1931 organization meeting, held in the 
Dillenbeck school, the Dillenbeck Rural Life club 
voted to install a radio set in the school. The idea 
of radio instruction is becoming more and more 
popular in Wisconsin rural schools. 


The Northern Grant Co. Teachers association met 
at Bloomington, Nov. 18th. More than 100 members 
were present, representing the following schools: 
Boscobel, Fennimore, Cassville, Bloomington, Living- 
ston, Potosi, Patch Grove, Mt. Hope, Bagley and 
Lancaster. President Silas Evans of Ripon college 
gave two addresses. 

The 
Teachers 
following 
president; 
dent; and 
treasurer. 


The Barron County local of the W. T. A. held its 
first meeting of the year at Rice Lake on Saturday, 
November 15. While the weather was inclement, the 
meeting was very well attended. The program was 
arranged by the president, secretary, and the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. George Wavrunek presided at 
the meeting. Mr. Fred Fuss is secretary. 


division of the Wisconsin 
announce the election of the 
officers: Miss Martha Smith, Allouiz, 
Andrew Rentmeister, Preble, vice-presi- 
Mrs. Lila Fostner, Howard, secretary 


Brown county 
Association 
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Stephen Moulton Babcock, inventor of the Bab- 
cock milk test and professor emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, recently observed his 87th 
birthday. During the national convention of the 
County Life association, held in Madison last month, 
Prof. Babcock was awarded the $5,000 Capper 
award for distinguished service in the agricultural 
development of our country. 


The Northern Grant County Teachers association 
met at Boscobel on Oct. 21, and re-elected Supt. 
Lester Emans of Lancaster, president and Miss Mary 
Warren, Lancaster, secretary. 

The following officers have been elected by the 
Wisconsin Commercial Teachers association: E. A. 
Broker, Madison, president; Mrs. G. W. Puffer, 
Fond du Lac, vice-president; and L. Tibbetts, Green 
Bay, secertary—treasurer. 

Footville State Graded school has installed an elec- 
tric orthophonic radio, with speakers in each room 
of the school. This installation is the first complete 
unit in the schools of Rock county. Miss Edythe 
Sanderman, principal, intends to give the 80 pupils 
of the school the full benefit of state and national 
educational broadcasts. 


In addition to the new radio installed in the Foot- 
ville State Graded school Rock county has 10 other 
radios in rural and city schools. Gravel Hill was the 
first school to put in a set; followed by Dillenbeck, 
Leyden, Rock River, Wehler, Mt. Zion, Alexander, 
Austin, Janesville Consolidated, and Finch. ‘ 

Miss Magdeline Bohr is the new music teacher in 
the Redgranite schools. 


Three changes in important administrative offices 
at Whitewater State Teachers college have been an- 
nounced by C. M. Yoder, president. Paul Carlson is 
the new director of the commercial course, Dr. H. O. 
Lathrop, formerly of the geography department, is 
now director of senior high school education, and 
Wm. H. Fricker has been placed in charge of the 
publicity department. 


Miss Elizabeth Waters, who some time ago under- 
went an operation, has been able to resume her du- 
ties as assistant principal of the Senior High school, 
Fond du Lac. 


Reedsville High School took first place in the one- 
act play triangle contest held at the Brillion audi- 
torium November 19th. The winning production was 
Booth Tarkington’s play, ‘The Trysting Place. 
Brillion High placed second in the contest. 


Last month we had a “‘personal” about Prin. D. W. 
Miller of Racine who resigned from the marines to 
join the ranks of the pedagogues. Soon after, we re- 
ceived a note from Joseph F. Kraus of Stevens Point, 
and among other things he mentioned that he too 
was a “leatherneck’’. “It took me six years to jump 
to the principalship of the Stevens Point high 
school,” writes Mr. Kraus, ‘however, it is a pleasure 
to know that the marines have landed and have the 
situation well in hand... . I hope to count myself 
among those having the master degree in the near 
future.’’ Take ‘em by storm, Mr. Kraus! 
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The Appleton Teachers association, under the 
presidency of Mr. Leland Delforge, is planning an 
active program for this year. On Nov. 17 the asso- 
ciation heard Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
American Medical Journal, who spoke on ‘“‘Quacks 
and Quackery’. In February the association will be 
addressed by Lewis Browne, who will speak on ‘This 
Believing World’. 


Miss Virginia Skinner, instructor in dramatics at 
East Side high school, Madison, directed the ‘“Tam- 
ing of the Shrew’, presented on December Sth. Miss 
Skinner has achieved unusual success since gradua- 
tion from the university in 1927; her play “The 
Valiant’, presented by the Antigo players, won the 
1929 state dramatic tournament. Miss Skinner re- 
ceived her early dramatic training under Miss Cor- 
nelia Cooper, present dramatic coach at West High 
school, Madison. 


South Milwaukee High school dedicated its new 
athletic field with a game of football with Cudahy 
High school. The dedication of the field was a part 
of the largest homecoming the school has ever had. 


The first grade pupils of Marquette school, Madi- 
son have completed a snug library nook as a novel 
group project. They are now engaged in making a 
model tarm. 


According to figures recently released the Mari- 
nette high school algebra classes, in charge of Miss 
Jennie Golden, achieved the highest rating in a se- 
ries of experiments in first year algebra, conducted 
in sixty-one schools in the country last year. The ex- 
periment was conducted by the college of education 
at Iowa State university. 


Appeal to the legislature may be made by mem- 
bers of the handwriting committee of the W. T. A. 
for a law compelling elementary teachers to take a 
course in penmanship. 


The teachers of Bowlér have enrolled 
100%. 
—A. L. Rahr 


We are glad to note that Pres. Asa M. Royce of 
Platteville State Teachers college is convalescing 
after a long siege of illness dating back to last sum- 
mer. His many friends in the profession wish for 
his rapid return to normal good health. 


A comprehensive report of the schools of the city 
of Waupun has been prepared by Supt. H. C. Weg- 
ner, and has been printed in pamphlet form under the 
title, “Our Schools’. The report is complete and 
should be of great interest to the citizens of that 
community. 


The corner stone of the Wisconsin Orthopedic 
Hospital for children was laid with appropriate 
ceremonies on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 9th. The new 
hospital is located at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


Frank J. Lowth, principal of the Rock County 
Normal school, has appeared in print quite a bit of 
late. The October issue of ‘American Childhood” 
carried an article, ‘““Vitalized Learning in the Coun- 
try School’, written by Mr. Lowth. Of more lasting 
importance is his recent book, “The Country Teacher 
at Work’, published by the Macmillan Company. 
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j ITH nearly a quar- 
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shade manufacturing ex- 
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Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— y | 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. w. J. 
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| University Extension 
Courses will ~ 


| 
1. Make you a better teacher. 


> 


2. Assist towards a broader cultural back 
ground, 

3. Contribute to a liberal education 

4. Furnish a fuller preparation for com- 
munity leadership. 

5. Give a freshened conception of the real 

nature of study and learning. 


A large number of University of Wiscon- 
sin Extension courses carry credit towards 


a degree 


Let your spare time count for the added 
| recognition that the world accords to trained 
minds 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION, DEepr. 215 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Please send information, without obligation to 
me, on Correspondence-siudy courses. 


Name 
Street 
Address 
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OFFICIAL PICTURES 


for Picture Study 
in your State 








Available in accurate color 
Artext Prints and Juniors 


Send for up-to-date list with 
free samples of color 
reproductions 








ART EXTENSION PRESS, Inc. 


Westport, Connecticut 








Send 50c for packets of color minia- 
tures of popular Madonna paintings 
for Christmas 











The Wisconsin High School Forensic association 
has named George Blazer, principal of Milwaukee 
Washington High school, chairman, and the follow- 
ing men as directors: Principal C. W. Dodge, Stan- 
ley; Supt. Wm. C. Hansen, Oconto; and Supt. F. C. 
Bray, Fort Atkinson. 


W. T. Darling, Wauwatosa, was reelected a mem- 
ber of the State Teachers Retirement board. George O. 
Savage, Oshkosh, was elected to the same board to 
succeed O. J. Thompson, Eau Claire. C. C. Bishop, 
Oshkosh was elected chairman of the retirement asso- 
ciation. 


Charles F. Lutz, principal of the Washington 
school, Sheboygan, was elected secretary of the Con- 
servation Section of the Wisconsin Teachers associa- 
tion. Supt. J. M. Reed, Rhinelander, was elected 
chairman. 


Rural teachers met at the State Teachers college, 
Platteville on November 7. Edgar F. Riley, director 
of the training school, was chairman of the meetings. 


The seventh new school building erected in Port- 
age county in the last five years was dedicated at 
ceremonies in the Maine school district, town of 
Plover, on November 2. The new building was 
erected at the cost of $4,500. The dedicatory services 
included talks by County Supt. Marion E, Bannach, 
and O. W. Neale, head of the rural teacher training 
department at Stevens Point Teachers college. 


The Dodge County Schoolmasters club held its 
first meeting of the year in the club rooms of the 
Municipal Auditorium, Waupun, on Oct. 21. The 
speaker of the evening was Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, 
who spoke on the “School Equalization Law’. 
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The Washington School of Appleton has the 
unique distinction of having a miniature golf course 
and miniature players, the latter being the children 
of the kindergarten. The project originated in the 
mind of one bright pupil, and was promptly sug- 
gested the next morning to an enthusiastic crew of 
fellow workers. Within a short time the players were 
able to distinguish the numbers and follow the 
course through in logical sequence. 


Miss Helen E. Stowe of the McKinley school of 
Fond du Lac has written a report of a “miniature 
city” project carried on in her kindergarten. Her 
article has been accepted by ‘American Childhood’. 


The Tri-County Schoolmasters’ association held its 
second meeting of the year at Oconto Falls, Novem- 
ber 7. The schools represented were: Dunbar, Am- 
berg, Florence, Lena, Peshtigo, Oconto, Gillett, Mari- 
nette, Wausaukee, Niagara, and Oconto Falls. Fol- 
lowing dinner the evening was spent in discussing 
matters of extra curricular activities. Supt. Charles 
Hulten of Marinette presented the subject; with 
brief comments given by R. P. Leininger, Wausau- 
kee, V. Durst, Niagara, S. S. McNelly, Marinette, 
and W. W. Detert, Oconto Falls. The officers of the 
association are: G. A. Rosenow, Niagara, president, 
and H. W. Marshall, Florence, secretary-treasurer. 


The vocational school of Oshkosh is now publish- 
ing an interesting school paper entitled “Vocational 
Enterprise’. 


The Waupun teachers recently organized a local 
of the W. T. A. Mr. R. G. Hein was elected presi- 
dent, W. H. Grenzow, vice president, and Miss Helen 
Bartels, secretary and treasurer. 


How times have changed! Years ago it took many 
hours of travel to get to the state convention, but 
not so in the case of four Wisconsin Rapids teachers. 
A. W. Zellmer, Miss Ruth Cole, Miss Kathryn Jole 
and Mrs. Nora Frank “took the air’, so to speak, 
and flew down to Milwaukee for the opening sessions. 


P. J. Zerbolio, Smith-Hughes teacher of the Bel- 
mont high school was elected president of La Fayette 
County's 4-H leaders. Other officers are: LeRoy Tre- 
gonning, Shullsburg, vice-president; Miss Holland, 
Wiota, secretary-treasurer, and Miss Patterson, La- 
mont, librarian. Miss Grace Ewing, Darlington, and 
Leon Andrews, South Wayne, were appointed to the 
executive committee. 


The Brown County Teachers association elected 
the following officers for this year: Miss Martha 
Smith, Allouez, president; Andrew Rentmeester, 
Preble, vice-president; and Mrs. Lila Fostner, How- 
ard, secretary—treasurer. 


The Wisconsin Classroom Teachers league has 
elected the following officers: C. A. Barfoot, She- 
boygan, president; Anne Nagle, Racine, Mary Cur- 
rie, Superior, and Pearl Ricards, Milwaukee, vice- 
presidents; Lotta Fowler, Milwaukee, treasurer, and 
Amanda Trester, Sheboygan, secretary. 


If you quizzed Mary and Celestine Donahue and 
Alice Finnegan, teachers at Reedsburg, about the Mil- 
waukee convention they might tell you that from 
their standpoint is was a bang-up affair, even though 
they didn’t get there. While driving to the conven- 
tion their car struck a horse, with the net result 
that they were dumped into a ditch, and badly 
shaken up. The victims (not including the horse) 
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were picked up by a passing bus and taken to the 
Sauk City hospital for treatment. Fortunately their 
injuries were not serious, and they were soon re- 
leased. 


Darien is building a $55,000 addition to the pres- 
ent school. 


Marinette High school has been selected by the Of- 
fice of Education of the United States Department of 
Interior as one of forty secondary schools throughout 
the nation for the purpose of making a survey of 
courses of study in secondary schools, as part of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. 


One of the finest school magazines brought to our 
attention this year is ‘‘Halestones’, the official organ 
of the Hales Corner school. Its initial issue appears 
in an attractively bound cover, and contains many 
items of local interest. If the staff keeps up the good 
work we predict that ‘‘Halestones’’ will become one 
of the finest high school publications in the state. 


The Wisconsin Kindergarten—Primary association 
luncheon held at the Hotel Schroeder Oct. 30 was 
attended by 354 teachers. The association now num- 
bers 301; of which 33 are city supervisors and nor- 
mal school teachers, 2 state supervisors, 146 kinder- 
garten teachers and 122 primary teachers. Miss Eliza- 
beth Heiny, extension chairman of the association 
reported at the convention luncheon that new kinder- 
gartens had opened at Brodhead, Troy City and New 
Glarus during the past year. 


Because of ill health, Miss Marie Youngreen, Mon- 
ticello, first grade teacher at White Rock school, 
Waukesha county, has resigned her position and has 
returned to her home. 


Miss Emma H. Toule, coordinator at the Green 
Bay Vocational school for the past four years, and 
the oldest member of the school staff in point of 
service, was voted a life membership in the Ameri- 
can Vocational association by the teachers of the 
Green Bay Vocational school staff. Miss Toule has 
been connected with the Green Bay school since its 
beginning. 


Miss Genevieve Cook, formerly a teacher at Port- 
age was one of the delegates to the white house con- 
ference on Child Health and Welfare. 


Mr. George Ray, formerly principal at Elroy, Lake 
Mills, Beaver Dam and Darlington, and for the past 
two years manager of the Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
has moved his headquarters, which have been on 
Carroll Street for many years, to room 301, Beaver 
Building, Madison. 


John Kitowski, Menasha superintendent of schools, 
has been elected president of the Wisconsin School 
Band and Orchestra association. Other officers are: 
A. P. Enna, West De Pere, vice-president; and H. C. 
Wegner, Waupun, secretary—treasurer. 
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The i Lest 
What more exacting test can there be of 


dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 


mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
t use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 





G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Member National Association of 
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F. B. Young, principal of the South Side high 
school of Manitowoc was elected president of the 
Lake Shore School Masters club. E. Wipperman, 
Sheboygan Falls, is vice-president, and Hal Baird of 
Manitowoc secretary and treasurer. 

Miss Gertrude Kreiner, teacher at the Bryant 
Junior high school, Superior, was announced the win- 
ner of a $100 cash award in a national advertising 
contest sponsored by the American Almanac com- 
pany of Chicago. 


The mid-year promotion system now in effect in 
the Green Bay city schools will be wiped out in the 
grades and Junior high school below the ninth grade 
during the present school year. Next year the change 
will extend to all high school classes. 


A series of three English essential tests are being 
given to all of the students in the Taylor schools, as 
a basis of measuring achievement in grammar during 
the year. Among other activities Taylor high school 
has organized a literary society and an orchestra. 
Mr. Oliver Sand is in charge of these activities. 


Many of the Wisconsin schools have presented 
programs as a part of the 2000th anniversary of the 
birth of the poet Virgil. The Eau Claire program 
consisted of readings from the life of Virgil, as well 
as poems and descriptive pieces about the great poet. 
Miss K. Prescott, Latin teacher in the Sheboygan high 
school planned a more novel program, with students 
: active participants in the celebration. She and Miss 
C. DahIman of the German department wrote a little 
play portraying the most famous characters in parts 
of Virgil’s works. Each illustration was in the form 
of a tableau, which was described by a reader, who 
read a summary from the Aeneid. 


From all indications there is more interest in de- 
bating among high school students this year than at 
any ume since the Wisconsin High School Forensic 
association has promoted this activity among the 
high schools of the state. The organization comprises 
358 high schools, a gain of 20 over a year ago. 


The progressiveness of the Green Bay teachers is 
evidenced by the fact that they are publishing an in- 
teresting paper called “The Bay Mist’. While the 
venture was just started this past September the issues 
are packed full of interesting news, and indicate 
that the teachers of that city are “live wires’ 


The Calumet County teachers held their first an- 
nual meeting as the Calumet County Teachers Asso- 
ciation on November 14, at the Chilton high school. 
The morning program consisted of addresses by 
Frank L. Clapp and Frank O. Holt of the University 
of Wisconsin. The afternoon program consisted of 
discussions of music teaching, with an address by 
Earl L. Baker of Lawrence Conservatory of Music. 


A. G. Meating has written an interesting and com- 
plete report of the school activities in Outagamie 
County, and has submitted it to the county board of 
supervisors. The report contains many interesting 
statistics on the county's educational system 
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Necrology 

Miss Katherine Gaylord, for forty-nine years a 
teacher in Green Bay schools succumbed to a heart 
attack on November 3, 1930. Miss Gaylord had re- 
tired from active teaching in 1928, and was living at 
Green Bay. 

August Nusang, 82, for many years teacher of 
languages in the schools of Manitowoc, died at his 
home on November 14. He was born in Alsace Lor- 
raine and received his higher education at Pont 4 
Mouson University. Mr. Nusang is survived by his 
wife, and a daughter who teaches languages in the 
Los Angeles schools. 

Miss Eva Smith, former commercial teacher at 
Park Falls and Alma, died in a La Crosse hospital 
during the past month. 

Miss Emma Goetz, 69, a teacher in the Milwaukee 
schools, died November 7, at St. Mary’s hospital, 
Milwaukee, after a short illness. 

James Driessen, 85, a pioneer teacher in the schools 
of Kaukauna, died at his home on Oct. 24, after a 
year’s illness. Mr. Driessen taught in the first school 
of Kaukauna. 


Mrs. Monroe, eighth grade teacher in the Tomah 
Junior High school died on Oct. 23, following a 
short illness. Mrs. Monroe had attended the teachers 
convention the previous week, at Eau Claire. 


Miss Marion Rose Kane, 45, for more than 20 
years a teacher in the Milwaukee public schools, and 
in recent years a teacher at the Thirty-eighth Street 
school, died November 2 at St. Mary's convent, Mil- 
waukee. She had been ill since last February. 


Mrs. Ada Beebe Dennis, for 22 years a teacher in 
the Beloit public schools, died at her home on No- 
vember 9, following an illness of five months. 


former school teacher in 
Paul on 


Mrs. Lizzie Roger, 
Kenosha county died at her home in St. 
Oct. 22, after an illness of several weeks. 


Miss Alice J. McKenna, for the past 10 years a 
teacher of music at the Wisconsin Avenue school, 
Milwaukee, died Monday, November 17, at her 
home, 773 N. Prospect Ave., after an illness of six 
months. Miss McKenna was a graduate of Platte- 
ville State Teachers college and Northwestern uni- 
versity. 

Mable A. Bly, for several years principal of the 
Footville State Graded school, died at her home in 
Brandon, November 14th. 


George C. Shutts, 80, one of Wisconsin’s outstand- 
ing pioneer educators and for 30 years instructor 
and president of Whitewater State Teachers college, 
recently died in California. 


Samuel A. Stivers, 57, for 18 years principal of 
the Detroit Street school, Detroit and Jackson Sts. in 
Milwaukee, died Thursday night after an illness of 
three years. He had been retired since his illness. 
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See Canada en 
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mous Canadian 
the scenic St. Lawrence Sea-way. 
Enjoy glorious days in Europe. 
For $365 to $1085, Travel 
Guild ‘‘House Parties” include 
roundtrip ocean passage, Europ- 
ean transportation by motor, 
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ly sailings, April 
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eight-week tour to eight European countries. Exchange 
old for the new—enjoy a different vacation—travel | 
experienced conductors Five nights in | 
Excellent accommodations and liberal sight-seeing 
rywhere. Write Teachers Travel Dept 
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A Well-known European Tour Company 


pay cash for information resulting 
in tour bookings. Our plan will be well 


worth your investigating, particularly if 


will 


you are planning a tour yourself. Your 
letter will be treated confidentially but 
none will be considered unless it gives 
full particulars about yourself. 
H. C. COOK 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 











BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 

MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 
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Earn a Tour To Europe 


Foremost Student Tours wants one or- 


ganizer for each college and city. 
Easiest selling tours. 5,000 satisfied 
clients in 1930. py in cost. 33 


Days $295 to 80 days $790. Most lib- 
eral commissions in travel or cash. 
Cash bonuses and Travel Scholarships 
given in addition for hostesses and con- 
ductors. State qualifications in first let- 
ter. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 


154 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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200 Modern Rooms 


more to room, without bath, 
$1.25 each person. 
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_ 38 or more to room, with bath, $1.50 


each person. 
Rooms—Lavatory, Single, 
Double, $2.50. 
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Bath, Single, $2.50, $3.00; 
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$1.50 


COFEEE SHOP 
Breakfasts, 30¢-50ce 
Lunch, 50¢c & 65ce 
Evening Dinner, 90¢ 
(Moderately priced a la Carte all day) 


Stay at a good hotel and save money 
(Please send in your reservation) 


Walter A. Pocock, Prop. 
MADISON WISCONSIN 
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Foremost Student 
Tours, All Expenses 


Over 5000 satisfied members in 
1930. Small parties. Iirst class 
hotels. More motor travel. 250 
tours, 26 days $235 to 80 days 


790. Seven-country tour $375. 
Send for Booklet 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154B0YLSTONST., BOSTON, Mass. 














An Educational Event! 


Physical Education for 


Elementary Schools 
by N. P. Neilson and Winifred Van Hagen 
8vo, cloth—copiously  illustrated— 
384pp. Price $2.00 

The first complete book covering 
all phases of Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools. Based on the 
successful . California ‘‘Manual.” 
Progressive schools will use this 

book. 


Returnable Examination Copy by 
mentioning Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Write for our Fall Bulletin of New Books. 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


67 West 44th St., 
NEW YORK 
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YOUR CREDIT 


is valuable.—Pay your obligations PROMPTLY 
and keep it good. 

‘¢Phoenix’’ loans may be repaid in small 
monthly payments over a period of as long as 
twenty months. 

No Endorsers. Your own signature is all we 


require. 
ou pay only for the actual time you use the 
money. No Fees or other deductions. 
Our “Death Benefit Certificate’’ protects your 
beneficiary or estate without any additional cost. 
Loans may be made entirely by mail. 


Phoenix Finance Co. 
WEST WATER AT MICHIGAN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Phoenix Finance Co. 
102 W. Michigan 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Teacher Department) 
Please send without cost or obligation further 
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STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 


By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
cree USE COUPON BELO W----- 
Democrat Printing Company 
114 8. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 

Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 
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